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Open the Mindszenty case 

Given the will to do so, the U. S. does not lack ways 
of liberating Cardinal Mindszenty. All of them have 
been suggested by the thousands of outraged Americans 
of all faiths in their protests to President Truman, Tom 
Connally and Dean Acheson. (Some impossible sugges- 
tions have also been made. Two national veterans’ organi- 
zations wanted Hungary expelled from the United Na- 
tions, of which she has never been a member.) In its 
larger aspect, as part of a religious persecution in Hun- 
gary, the case of the Cardinal could, we believe, be 
brought before the UN Security Council as a threat to 
the peace. As a violation of the Charter’s human-rights 
provisions, it could be brought before the entire Assembly 
in April, or before the Little Assembly at once. Or it 
could be brought to the attention of the Economic and 
Security Council. As a violation of Hungary’s peace 
treaty with the U. S., Great Britain and the USSR, it 
can be denounced by any of the Allies. This last method, 
which the U. S. and Great Britain reportedly contemplate, 
strikes us as the least satisfactory of all. The Cardinal’s 
treatment is unquestionably a violation of the peace 
treaty, but the procedure which must be followed to prove 
it is so complicated that months would elapse before a 
definite finding could be arrived at. The civilized world 
does not want that; it wants an immediate condemnation 
of the Hungarian Communists, and a fair re-trial. What 
would it avail Cardinal Mindszenty if after four months 
it was agreed that Hungary had broken its treaty? Far 
more effective would be immediate denunciations before 
the UN Economic and Social Council modeled on those 
of our Assistant Secretary of State, Willard L. Thorp, on 
Feb. 14, and of the AFL on the following day. They 
charged the USSR and its satéllites with violating the 
human-rights provisions of the Charter by holding eight 
to fourteen million persons in slave-labor camps. “Such 
a charge,” said Mr. Thorp, “cannot be ignored. If it 
lacks foundation, the accused countries should desire and 
be given every opportunity to have their reputation 
cleared. If it is correct, then the members of the United 
Nations, pledged by the Charter to promote ‘universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all,’ must face the issue squarely.” 
The same goes for Cardinal Mindszenty, Mr. Thorp, and 
we'd like to hear you say it—soon. 


St. Valentine’s Day massacre 

“OQ wonderful, wonderful and most wonderful wonder- 
ful! and yet again wonderful! and after that, out of all 
whooping!” exclaimed Celia in As You Like It. We 
echoed her exclamation as we read in the Congressional 
Record the opening of the Senate’s debate on the North 
Atlantic security pact—pardon us—North Atlantic Com- 
munity Agreement. We suppose we have only ourselves 
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to blame—we suggested it (AM. 1/29, p.452). But we 
were hardly prepared for the St. Valentine’s Day Mas. 
sacre staged by Senator Tom (“That is my horseback 
attitude in regard to the question at the moment”) Cop. 
nally. The casualties will be found in every chancellery 
outside the Iron Curtain; and in our State Department 
the bodies lie in rows. Of all the fustian foolery that has 
passed for debate in the upper house, none can compare 
with the Connallocutions of Feb. 14. A merciful pres 
excused his ignorance of the proposed Atlantic pact on 
the ground that the debate was “spontaneous and unre. 
hearsed.” A sorely troubled public is not likely to pas 
it off so lightly. It will want to know why it must be 
represented by a man who, on his own admission, does 
“not know the difference between moral commitments 
and legal commitments,” and who, though chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, did not know within 
ten how many nations had ratified the Rio pact. We 
ourselves want to know why the Senate seniority rule 
is allowed to jeopardize the national welfare. . . . During 
his spell as a United Nations diplomat, which was merci- 
fully short, Senator Connally was giving one of his typi- 
cal Fourth of July speeches seated next to Andrei Vishin. 
sky. As he waved his arms in front of the Kremlin's 
hatchet man, the latter grasped his hand and shook it. 
Hands across the sea, Comrade: the Senator has done 
more to wreck the Atlantic Pact than all your notes to 
Norway. 


What fate for Jerusalem? 

The United States, Great Britain and France had good 
reason to boycott the first meeting of the Israeli Con- 
stituent Assembly held in Jerusalem February 14. The 
United States and France are members of the UN Con- 
ciliation Commission. One of the Commission’s main 
jobs, given it by the UN Assembly on December 4, 1948, 
is to work out “a detailed proposal for a permanent 
international regime for the territory of Jerusalem.” 
“In view of its associations with three world religions,” 
said the UN body, “the Jerusalem area, as defined in the 
General Assembly resolution of November 29, 1947, 
should be accorded special and separate treatment from 
the rest of Palestine. . . .” Our State Department rightly 
argued that any gesture which gave even tacit approval 
to the Israeli claim on the Holy City would compromise 
efforts to carry out the mandate of the United Nations. 
Despite protestations by Israeli officials that the meeting 
was scheduled in Jerusalem purely because of Israel’ 
historical association with the Holy City, we have littl 
doubt that they hoped to use the location of the Cor- 
stituent Assembly as a weapon to strengthen their at- 
nexation plans. Those plans have high sponsorship. The 
night before the Jerusalem assembly convened, Pro 
visional Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion served notict 
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on the Conciliation Commission that Israel would oppose 
internationalization of Jerusalem. In a brief but fiery 
speech, reported the AP, he said that the Commission had 
one direct instruction from the United Nations— the in- 
ternationalizing of Jerusalem. Therefore, he said, it was 
his duty to tell them that “judgment on Jerusalem would 
not be given by them.” That does not seem to be quite 
the position of the Israeli President, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann. On a visit to the Holy City December 1 he coun- 
seled patience to those who insisted on the right of the 
Jews to the Old City, and indicated that he would agree 
to “special arrangements” for the Old City with its Holy 
Places. It will not be easy to effect those special arrange- 
ments, as Anne O’Hare McCormick made clear in recent 
dispatches from Jerusalem, but Israel must permit the 
attempt, unless the new State is willing to begin its 
career by openly rebufling the United Nations and wan- 
tonly antagonizing both the Christian and Moslem worlds. 
We hope Dr. Weizmann induces his prime minister not 
to take such a risk. 


Taxing non-profit institutions 

Congressman Walter A. Lynch’s article, “Forward in 
Social Security” (Am. 12/11/48) has given rise to a 
brisk and intelligent discussion which we must now bring 
to a close in our correspondence columns. Hearings will 
soon open in Washington on the extension of the Social 
Security Act to cover the employes of non-profit institu- 
tions, so the issue aired in AMERICA for over two months 
will have to be decided one way or the other. That issue 
is whether non-profit institutions should be made subject 
to compulsory old-age and survivors’ insurance levies, or 
should be specially provided for by a system of voluntary 
inclusion in the social-security system. Mr. Lynch, himself 
amember of the subcommittee on social security of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, strongly favors the 
extension of the Act to non-profit institutions on a volun- 
tary basis. His chief argument is that these institutions 
must be given the option of submitting to the taxes in 
order to safeguard their tax-exempt status. Those who 
have differed with him maintain 1) that non-profit in- 
stitutions have been made subject to special-levy taxes 
in the past without their tax-exempt status being en- 
dangered, and 2) that the social-security needs of em- 
ployes of such institutions are too great to make their 
protection a matter of free choice on the part of their 
employers, many of whom will not, in all probability, 
choose to enter the system. 
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Give them a chance 


Although we can appreciate the force of these objec- 
tions, we believe that the tax-exempt status of non-profit 
institutions is presently imperiled. The thinking behind 
the clamor for “absolute” separation of Church and 
State will lead, unless it is checked, to inroads on such 
tax-exemptions. The present Supreme Court is on record 
as declaring that all “aid” to religion is unconstitutional. 
James Madison, to whom the Court harks back, objected 
to tax-exemption of places of worship as State support 
of religion. Such a widely used textbook as Professor F. 
Austin MacDonald’s American State Government and 
Administration urges the withdrawal of tax-exemption 
from religious institutions. Non-profit organizations 
should be given an opportunity to take advantage of the 
very attractive insurance plan offered them under social 
security before they are compelled to pay taxes without 
their consent. The provision adopted by the House of 
Representatives last June would tie them into the system 
for a minimum of five years once they joined. Once in, 
they are not likely by withdrawing to forfeit what they 
have contributed. The only way to tell whether they will 
join or not is to give them a chance to join. If they fail, 
the argument for compulsion will be strengthened. It will 
be up to them to preserve their tax-exempt status by 
joining promptly. 


Hoover Commission 

The individual reports of the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
are beginning to roll off the presses. In all, fifteen are 
due by March 15. The first was on “General Management 
of the Executive Branch,” and the second on “Personnel 
Management.” The so-called “task force” reports, on 
which the final Commission reports are based, are being 
published just ahead of the latter. The big question is 
this: will the Senate pass the reorganization bill which 
has cleared the House? Arthur Krock in the New York 
Times for February 10 thinks the Senate should introduce 
two changes before granting the President authority to 
implement the findings of the Hoover Commission. One 
is to withdraw the “permanent” grant of authority and 
limit it to the four years of the President’s term, at the 
end of which Congress can renew it. The other is to limit 
his authority to reorganize administrative agencies like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Considering the 
effort it takes to get such bills through Congress, and the 
proviso for a legislative veto, we favor the present perma- 
nent grant, without Mr. Krock’s fear of “dictatorship.” 


Action from the AMA 

Are the objectives of the American Medical Associa- 
tion “primarily economic and selfish,” as the public sus- 
pects? Is its $3,500,000 assessment going to be used 
“for propaganda and legislative lobbying to hold medical 
care just where it is?” The questions were asked in a 
Statement that bore the signatures of 136 distinguished 
members of the Association. Why not, they urged, 
acknowledge the need for improving medical care and 
present a comprehensive, constructive program that would 
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be of great advantage not only to the public but to the 
profession itself? On February 13, with a heartening 
absence of slogans, the AMA took action. It issued a 
twelve-point proposal calling for 1) the development of 
voluntary hospital- and medical-care plans with aid to 
the States for the enrollment of the indigent; 2) expan- 
sion of hospital construction, public-health units and 
mental-hygiene clinics; 3) promotion of medical research 
and the stepping-up of medical and nursing education to 
meet manifest needs. The entire program would be co- 
ordinated and integrated by a Cabinet officer, an M.D., 
with the title of Secretary of the Department of Health. 
Were consumer groups, professional circles and defense 
officials heard to whisper the name of Dr. Paul R. Haw- 
ley, medical chief in Europe during the war, Omar Brad- 
ley’s medical assistant in reorganizing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and currently executive officer of the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield Commissions? 


Future action from the AMA 

Compulsory public health insurance, it is cogently 
argued, promises medical care that can’t be provided with 
our present lack of medical facilities and personnel. 
More doctors, nurses and hospital beds are our primary 
need. The AMA program realistically faces that prob- 
lem and calls for a stage-by-stage development of the 
resources of medical care. To prove its sincerity, the 
AMA must now urge the State and county medical so- 
cieties to push the twelve-point proposal energetically, in 
all its legislative implications. The plight of DP physi- 
cians whose admission would help a little to remedy our 
doctor shortage also deserves the AMA’s attention. On 
February 6 the Federation of State Boards of Medical 
Examiners opposed examinations to test their talent. 
The withdrawal of funds from medical propaganda agen- 
cies which have made a very poor impression would help 
to reassure a dissatisfied and questioning public as to the 
public spirit of medical thinking. Now is the historic 
opportunity to demonstrate that cooperation between 
private medicine and government can achieve our 
agreed-upon goal of adequate medical care for all. 


Dewey comeback? 

Not much more than three months ago Thomas E. 
Dewey was widely regarded as a dead duck. None of the 
GOP bigwigs who were willing to be quoted could detect 
in their twice-defeated candidate the faintest sign of 
political life. The Washington reporters, who used to 
be considered practically omniscient in cases of this kind, 
fully agreed with the politicos. Even the Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee was willing to bury the 
Party’s titular head. Then about eight weeks ago strange 
things began to happen. Correspondents up Albany way 
reported that the duck was stretching his legs, flexing 
his ambitious wings, emitting sounds that no one could 
possibly call sepulchral. People were coming and going 
in the Executive Mansion as if the Governor was his old 
self again and had a plan or two for the people of New 
York. Rumors started to fly through the febrile political 
air. Suddenly no one could recall any occasion when the 
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Governor had said with absolute finality that he would 
not run again. At this psychological moment the dead 
duck went down to Washington, on February 8 to be 
exact, and set the GOP “Old Guard” rocking back on 
its heels. In a half-hour speech the Governor threw more 
leather than Willie Pep did in regaining the featherweight 
crown. He read the reactionaries right out of the Party, 
What Mr. Dewey is aiming at not even Messrs. Gallup 
and Roper can say. Perhaps the Governor does not yet 
know himself. He sees clearly that the GOP must forget 
Calvin Coolidge and the 1920's, that such popular meas. 
ures as social security, slum clearance, public develop. 
ment of water power, vigorous protection of the rights 
of labor, are here to stay. Beyond this point his thinking 
is hazy. Like Senator Vandenberg, who wants something 
called “Liberal-Conservatism,” he senses the need of 
reafirming our democratic faith in twentieth-century 
terms. Up till now the exact formula escapes him. 


Protestants oppose parochial schools 

The more religion is excluded from the public schools, 
as it is being further excluded year by year, the more 
attention some Protestants are giving to other means of 
religious instruction (“Alternatives to Released Time,” 
Am. 10/16/48). The Lutherans of the Missouri Synod, 
the Wisconsin Synod and the American Lutheran Church 
have increasingly adopted the alternative of conducting 
their own parochial schools. The same is true of the 
Seventh Day Adventists and the Mennonites. According 
to Rev. Clarence Peters, Lutheran pastor in St. Louis, the 
following gains in parochial-school enrolments have 
been registered in the period 1937-1947: 


Religious Body (Enrolment) 1937 1947 
Lutheran 74,951 96,041 
Adventist 22,757 35,219 
Mennonite 125 2,106 
Catholic 2,431,289 2,607,879 


Protestant enrolment has risen 40 per cent in ten years. 
Catholic enrolment has risen 7 per cent, although the 
number of our parochial schools has climbed a bare 
1 per cent from 10,080 to 10,188. The Columbus, Ohio, 
meeting of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, at which forty Protestant denominations and thirty- 
three State councils of churches were represented, unani- 
mously adopted a report prepared by a special committee 
headed by Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale University’s 
School of Divinity condemning this development. They 
fear the “breakdown” of our American public school 
system if parochial schools grow. Dean Weigle insisted 
that religion be kept in the public schools, but very many 
Protestants are among the fiercest opponents of allowing 
it there. They have pushed through laws excluding it, 
and have applauded the McCollum decision making re- 
ligious instruction in public-school buildings illegal. 
“Released-time” religious instruction outside of public- 
school buildings still has the support of most Protestasts. 
Under this system, nine-tenths of the weekday church- 
school classes have not been affected by the McCollum 
decision. But this is not religious instruction in the 
public schools. 
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| Washington Front 


Many, and perhaps all, of the new Democratic Congress- 
men elected by farming communities in November are 
going through a strange experience these days. Every day 
they are getting from their rural constituents letters which 
run in effect like this: “Be sure to get from the Federal 
Government those commodity bins promised by Truman, 
but don’t vote to change the Taft-Hartley Act.” “Vote for 
farm-price supports, but don’t vote for compulsory health 
insurance . . - for 1,000,000 housing units . . . for en- 
larging social security,” etc., etc. 

It looks to this observer, after six weeks of the 8lst 
Congress, that its history will be like that of all the 
recent Congresses: months of talk and deals, and a final 
log-jam in the last few weeks, with the important legisla- 
tion (including the vital appropriation bills) being 
passed in a wild hurry after all the promises and cross- 
promises are in. How is a member of Congress going to 
yote on any bill unless he knows how he is going to vote 
on all of them? The 1950 elections are not too far away, 
so prospective candidates, especially new members of the 
House, have to feel their way for months to avoid 
mistakes. 


Herbert Hoover is causing a lot of trouble in Washington 
these days. His first two reorganization reports two weeks 
ago, his three last week, and his ten more to come before 
March 15, have caused, and will cause, soul-searching in 
Congress, to judge from his previous tentative reports. 
Mr. Hoover and his Committee for the Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch were appointed by a Republican 
Congress, but with the cordial approval and cooperation 
of President Truman. They now claim that their pro- 
posals will save the country from three to four billion 
dollars a year. How? For the most part, naturally, by a 
drastic decrease in government jobs, though this will also 
entail some saving in supplies, office space and the like. 

These jobs are largely the perquisites of the same 
Congressmen who are now asked to vote for their aboli- 
tion, as they once voted for their creation. Most people 
forget, when they talk of a “bloated bureaucracy,” that 
this condition is brought about by congressional action, 
and that the incumbents of the jobs are largely the 
appointees of Congress through the time-honored use of 
their right of patronage. It is going to take a very self- 
denying Congress to restrict its use. 


One begins to wonder if the Administration did not “pull 
a boner” in not moving more swiftly in the Senate to 
abolish the filibuster. It is a general rule that the filibuster 
is effective in proportion as it comes late in the session 
when important bills are waiting to be passed. The Ad- 
ministration could have risked a filibuster to save the 
filibuster now, when most Senators are busy in committee 
work anyhow, while it cannot afford to provoke one later 
on in the session. Witrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 











Lack of priestly vocations in Latin America was a cause 
of concern to the Second Inter-American Week of Catho- 
lic Action, meeting at Havana, Cuba, last week. Statistics 
released through NC News Service show that in Colombia 
there is one priest for every 1,397 nominal Catholics; in 
Chile, one for every 2,622; in Costa Rica and Venezuela, 
one for every 5,000; in Peru, one for 6,000; in Bolivia, 
one for 8,750; in Panama, one for every 10,000. (The 
proportions for the U.S. and Canada are one for every 
630 and 453 respectively.) Two reasons alleged for this 
lack were the religious ignorance of Catholics, and the 
neglect of Catholic educators to provide for the complete 
formation of youth, chiefly in preparation for Christian 
marriage. There is need for the establishment of a 
parochial school system—Latin America has virtually 
none—and of catechetical work along the lines of the 
Confraternity of Christian doctrine. 
> A 16mm 40-minute Technicolor and sound movie, The 
Philippine Story, is available for Lenten showing from 
the Jesuit Mission Bureau, 51 E. 83rd. St., New York 28. 
It deals with the effects of the war on the Philippine mis- 
sions. Rev. Bernard Hubbard, S.J., did the shooting 
of the film on his recent world tour of Jesuit missions 
with Father Calvert Alexander, S.J. Father Hubbard’s 
name guarantees first-class photography. Other films 
available or in process deal with India, China, and Bag- 
dad... . Hungry Minds, a 10-minute 16mm sound film is 
issued by the Student Relief Campaign of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students for showing in 
Catholic colleges as a part of the NFCCS intellectual and 
spiritual relief program. Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1. 
> Social Action Notes for Priests, the lively mimeo job 
put out by NCWC’s Social Action Department, draws 
attention to the “very highly recommended” series of 
high-school textbooks published by W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
(11 Park Place, New York 1). One for each year of high 
school, they are: Christian Living in Our Economic 
World ($2.68); Christianity and Civilization ($3.28) ; 
Christianity and America ($3) ; Christian Principles and 
National Problems ($3). 
> The National Council of Catholic Men has published 
four pamphlets explaining its four-point program for 
stimulating and coordinating Catholic activities on the 
parish, deanery and diocesan levels. In his Introduction 
to the plan, Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio says: 
It is important to note that society’s disorder is 
entrenched. It is, in fact, organized disorder. Hence, 
the lay apostolate cannot be other than organized. 
Organizations of Catholics must work in close co- 
operation with one another, and in close cooperation 


with their bishops. 
The fields covered by the plan are: Youth and Family 


Life; Radio, Press, Screen; Religious Education; Social 
Action. Address: NCCM, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington 5, D. C. C. K. 
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Editorials 














The sense of brotherhood 


What atheism, or rather hatred of God, is doing to the 
world today was vividly described by Pope Pius XII 
in his apostolic exhortation on February 12. “Books, 
periodicals, the press, radio, organizations, public meet- 
ings and private interviews, education and culture,” he 
said, “all are at their [the atheists’] service to spread 
ridicule of sacred things.” He compared propaganda that 
befuddles the public mind to the smoke which the Apostle 
St. John saw ascending from the bottomless pit (Apoc. 
12:2). 

The Pope, however, did not answer hate by an appeal 
to hate. On the contrary, he called for a “strong sense 
of the brotherhood of men, which renders mutual con- 
tracts sacred and secure, strengthens pacts and welds 
communities together.” Spoken with the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty present to his thoughts, the Pope’s words 
were peculiarly opportune in view of the tremendous 
sense of human fellowship that the ordeal of Christianity 
in Hungary has evoked. Protests and demonstrations all 
over the world, among all political and religious groups, 
have revealed a depth of universal human sympathy such 
as few suspected. (See p. 570 this issue.) 

The sense of brotherhood to which the Pope refers is 
no mere emotion but a recognition of the supreme truth 
that we are, in the Pope’s words, “all sons of the same 
Father.” Brothers by their origin, men are also brothers 
by their immortal destiny, for the Father has sent each 
of us into this world in order that each may do his share 
in bringing the entire human race to its immortal unity 
in Christ. 

Without reverence for the Father, who is also our su- 
preme Lawgiver and Judge, “right and wrong are mere 
words, the moral law collapses.” Treaties of peace and 
political unity become a mockery. Apparently with 
the idea of a Western European union or the proposed 
North Atlantic pact in mind, the Pope welcomed “with 
approval the steps that have been taken to unite states 
together in even closer alliances.” His words in this con- 
nection are in line with the thought expressed in his 
1948 Christmas discourse, when he plainly indicated the 
need and the righteousness of keeping the free world 
strong as a protection against brutal violence and unjust 
aggression. Nevertheless, he further observed, such po- 
litical or military associations “will be a faltering quick- 
sand unless everywhere this strong sense of brotherhood 
prevails.” 

Such language at the present time is no mere pious 
wish. It is a direct challenge to another “sense of brother- 
hood,” a brotherhood which denies with frantic fury any 
responsibility to a Divine Creator, Judge or Redeemer. 
In no fashion can communism appeal more readily and 
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eflectively to the masses of today than by presenting them 
with a brilliant, if specious, vision of a new universal 
brotherhood, which glorifies man for man’s sake alone. 

If genuine brotherhood is to prevail over its seductive 
communist counterfeit, we in the United States cannot 
wait for the rest of the world to take action. Speaking 
on February 12 at the University of Pennsylvania, John 
Foster Dulles called on our country to play its “decisive 
role,” and warned: “If the United States does not assume 
the leadership now freely offered us, then the non-com. 
munist world will quickly succumb in a panic of fear.” 

As citizens of the greatest free nation on earth, we 
should take the lead in showing to the free peoples of the 
world, in Mr. Dulles’ words, that “we have no lust for 
conquest,” and have “enough consistency of purpose to 
thwart the communist effort to engulf the world in 
violence.” 

As members of Christ’s Mystical Body. we can use in 
this great struggle the mighty weapon of prayer, to which 
the Holy Father so vigorously summons us. Never has 
there been a moment in our country’s history when so 
many people, young and old, individually and collectively, 
were so deeply moved to storm heaven by their prayers 
and sacrifices. This grace of prayer has been won for 
us at a terrible price, that of the agony of the Christian 
peoples of Hungary and Eastern Europe and the Far 
East. We are challenged to prove by our deeds that we 
appreciate it. 


World War against God 


Cardinal Mindszenty’s martyrdom is only an episode 
in the world-wide campaign of the Communists against 
religion. The attack on God and God’s rights over men 
is systematic, unremitting and diabolically clever. It is a 
campaign dictated by the very nature of the false religion 
of Marxism. The infallible interpreter of the communist 
revelation declares so in the official scriptures, The Prob- 
lems of Leninism. Writes Stalin: “The party cannot be 
neutral as regards religion, and it carries anti-religious 
propaganda against all religious prejudices.” 

Using the Orthodox Church as a blind to dupe the 
unwary into thinking that communism is not anti-relig- 
ious, the Soviet steamroller is flattening religion in at 
least six eastern European countries. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Catholic Church has been given 
a “last warning.” It has been called “a state within a 
state,” whose ambiguous policy will not last long. The 
Catholic bishops, as far back as August 29, charged the 
communist regime with anti-religious campaigning. Un- 
der a new Defense of the Republic Bill, “treason” and 
“espionage” become everyday charges against the clergy. 
Church schools are on the way to total nationalization. 
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Catholic newspapers and books are suppressed. Church 
properties are confiscated with no recompense. The war 
against religion is so all-pervading and detailed that 
clergymen have even been denied ration cards for 
clothing. 

In Poland, with the largest Catholic population behind 
the Iron Curtain, the pressure on Catholic education is 
following the pattern set in Hungary. Last month in the 
Diet, Premier Joseph Cyrankiewicz bellowed the charge 
that “religion is being used to demoralize Polish youth.” 
More than twenty priests were arrested by the security 

lice for having read in their churches a pastoral letter 
of the Bishop of Katowice. Confiscation of all church 
lands is scheduled. The Eastern Rite Church in Poland 
has disappeared. Seven Ruthenian bishops and more than 
2,700 priests are in the hands of the Bolsheviks. Relief 
packages sent to the Ruthenian bishops in October, at the 
concentration camps of Voluka, north of the Arctic 
Circle, were returned with the ominous notation “address 
unknown.” Catholic leaders have described the present 
position of the Church in Poland as “the gravest in her 
thousand-year history.” 

Two and a half million Catholics in Lithuania had 
1,600 priests, serving under eleven bishops, to minister 
to them before the Red troops swamped the land. Ten 
of the eleven bishops and 900 of the priests have been 
killed or deported. Sixty per cent of the scattered Protes- 
tant churches have been closed or destroyed. Although 
Catholic churches are “officially” open, no student is 
permitted to attend Mass, and adults who do so are 
“enemies of the state.” 

In Bulgaria, fifteen evangelical ministers have been 
indicted on “treason” and “spy” charges. The Orthodox 
clergy—Kremlin-inspired—profess love for the commun- 
ist regime, and thus split the religious front. The head 
of the Government’s Department of Religious Affairs de- 
clares that “the Church shall not form any religious or- 
ganization of young people, or organize courses of in- 
struction for them, since the Bulgarian Constitution en- 
trusts the State with the task of educating the young.” 

The tactic of terror that broke the Ukranian Uniate 
Church was employed again last fall in Rumania. Under 
threats of arrest, deportation to Siberia and death, police 
and communist officials invited the 2,465 Byzantine Rite 
Catholic priests to sign a petition—only 423 signed— 
sponsoring a conference at Cluj, where a committee of 
thirty-eight delegates agreed to the absorption of their 
church into Orthodoxy. On October 21, 250 years to the 
day since the reunion of the Rumanian Byzantines with 
the Holy See, at St. Spiridon’s, Bucharest’s largest 
church, with the communist-designated Patriarch, the 
divorced priest Justinian Marina, presiding, the merger 
was imposed. All five bishops are in a Carpathian prison 
and will soon be tried for treason; 1,726 churches and 
monastries have been seized by the Government and 
turned over to the Orthodox; 600 Greek Catholic priests 
are in jail, 500 more in the hills and forests. 

Government officials have been going from one parish 
to another demanding that the million and a half Eastern 
Rite Catholics sign a printed form which reads: “By our 


own free will and without being compelled by anyone, 
we have decided to reunite in the same Church with our 
Orthodox Rumanian brethren.” To the protests of the 
Regent of the Apostolic Nunciature, the Most Rev. Gerald 
O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah, Ga., the official reply was: 
“the sovereign Rumanian state does not brook infringe- 
ment of its national independence.” And the Lutherans in 
Rumania feel the ax, too. Their associations have been 
dissolved and the property confiscated by the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

And across the world the same malevolent, ruthless — 
war against God is being launched. The Communists in 
China have announced their campaign. Religion will be 
abolished in all areas where the Reds feel they have con- 
solidated their positions. In areas only recently captured, 
there will be formal tolerance of religion, but under- 
cover persecution of Christians. The official statements 
will proclaim freedom of religion in areas that are gradu- 
ally being occupied. These are the three phases in the 
instructions that have recently been issued by the Chinese 
Communist Central Executive Committee. 

The Annuario Pontificio is the year-book detailing the 
organization of the Church by dioceses and listing the 
names of the bishops of every see. Its current edition reg- 
isters twenty-two cardinals, archbishops and bishops as 
murdered, imprisoned, deported. “Necessary martyrs” 
was the appraisal of Cardinal Mindszenty and of the fif- 
teen Bulgarian ministers by Dr. Paul H. Vieth, of Yale 
Divinity school, addressing the annual meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Education. Their 
martyrdom and that of their thousands of fellow Chris- 
tians was necessary to give the world a measure of the 
depth and diabolical determination of the communist war 
against God. May the world learn soon to read that 
measure. 


Our budget problem 


President Truman’s January 10 budget proposals asked 
for expenditures of $41.8 billion and looked to receipts 
of only $40.9 billion. Despite the high tide of national 
prosperity, and despite high taxes, we have a very serious 
national budget problem for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950. 

Over three-fourths of the costs of our National Gov- 
ernment are, in one way or another, military. We in- 
curred a debt of $25 billion in World War I. The New 
Deal added only $10 billion, whereas World War II 
added over $200 billion to our debt. We now have to 
spend $5.4 billion a year merely to pay the interest. 

To this figure must be added $15 billion to be spent on 
our national defense program, including $750 million 
on “atomic energy.” Veterans’ services and benefits will 
absorb another $5.4 billion. The huge appropriation for 
foreign relief and reconstruction—a charge directly at- 
tributable to the war—will run to $6.1 billion. Past wars 
and the danger of another will therefore bleed our nation 
of $32 billion. 

In view of the relatively small amount of money our 
Federal Government now spends on its purely civilian 
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programs (less than $10 billion), it may seem niggardly 
to suggest that we have reached a point where we will 
have to watch these latter outlays very carefully. Housing 
appropriations and the raising of social-security benefits 
to the aged cannot wait any longer. We might have to 
curtail the $300 million Congress is being asked to spend 
on Federal aid to education, an entirely new outlay, and 
the $283 million to promote the public health, a rise of 
almost $100 million over last year’s figure. 

If, as has been promised, the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission achieve huge savings in the 
cost of administering our Federal Government, we cannot 
afford to ignore them. Expenditures for veterans’ hos- 
pitals, for example, seem to have been definitely wasteful 
in the past, and those proposed can be cut down without 
any great disadvantage. We are going to have to econo- 
mize all along the line unless we are to declare ourselves 
incompetent to live within our means even in a period 
of great prosperity. 

Despite these economies, we shall have to raise taxes 
to balance the budget. When we speak of taxes, we have 
to remember that the Federal Government is not the 
only taxing agency in the United States. State and local 
taxes cost us about $13.3 billions in 1948, exclusive of 
State unemployment-compensation levies. Since practic- 
ally all State and local taxes are spent on civilian pro- 
grams—a high proportion of them on education, health, 
and social welfare—close to one-half of the money which 
governments in the United States collect from the public 
through taxes is returned to them for civilian, and largely 
social-welfare, purposes. 

The most urgent reason for watching our dollars is 
that the Federal budget has an open end. If the North 
Atlantic pact goes through, as we hope it will, we shall 
have to spend hundreds of millions, and more likely bil- 
lions, on military aid to our allies. No provision has been 
made for these outlays in the present budget. It will be 
some time before we can exactly calculate these extra 
expenditures. 

The great tragedy is that we still have to spend so 
much of our national income for military purposes. Some 
expenditures, indeed, like veterans’ educational benefits, 
are really for social-welfare outlays. Some military expen- 
ditures will be spent in ways which will increase pay 
envelopes and State and local tax revenues, money that 
will be used for education, health and other welfare ex- 
penses. Our standard of living is the highest in the world. 
The necessities of the cold war prevent us from raising 
it at will. 

Some people will object that we must “prove that 
American democracy can satisfy social needs” if we are 
to counter communist propaganda. That is true. We are 
proving it. Some of the very best ways of proving it, 
moreover, are inexpensive—such as guaranteeing civil 
rights to everyone. As Eric Johnston has said recently, 
communism gives a sense of “belonging.” We cannot buy 
the loyalty that makes democracy strong. We have to give 
our hearts and our hands in the service of our fellows. 
There need be no limit to such “proofs” of the strength 
of our democracy. 
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Are you being robbed? 


Look out! See what the bishops are doing to you. They 
are calling for a collection to be conducted generally op 
Laetare Sunday, March 27. They wish to raise $5,000,009 
for the Bishops’ Fund for the Victims of War. The Fund 
goes to support the War Relief Services, National Cath. 
olic Welfare Conference, which carry on the relief work 
of the Catholic Church overseas. Last year the relief 
programs of the Church were involuntarily terminate 
in Yugoslavia, Rumania and Hungary. 

When you hear of a collection being taken up the firs 
thing is to find an alibi; the old one, of course. We are 
being robbed or “bled white” by church and charity 
appeals and taxes. But if you grab at this grand old 
excuse today, you will find on examination that jt 
crumples. A preliminary study of national income, ex. 
penditures and contributions, just released by the Golden 
Rule Foundation, 60 East 42d Street, New York City, 
punctures this bubble. Department of Commerce statistics 
for July, 1948, reveal the following. 

Our living expenses total $142.77 billion, and taxes 
$21.62 billion. In addition to this we spend $8.8 billion 
on savings, $20.3 billion on alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
jewelry and the more easily recognized luxuries, an. 
other estimated $20 billion for palatial homes, estates 
and yachts, luxurious furnishings in the average home, 
pleasure automobiles, expensive clothing, table luxuries, 
amusements, etc. These add up to a total of more than 
$49 billion of savings and luxuries. For church and 
charity we spend $1.6 billion. 

The American people’s total per-capita gifts for all 
forms of privately supported religious, educational and 
benevolent organizations amount to the sum of 31/6 
cents or less than 2/3 of a nickel per day, “less than the 
cost of an ice-cream cone, a small soft drink, a package 
of chewing-gum, a ‘good five-cent cigar,’ a glass of beer, 
a cheap movie or the cost of shining . . . one shoe.” 

That’s for the American people as a whole. Since 
Catholics collectively are not the biggest spenders in our 
population, some adjustment may be needed to fit our 
Catholic statistics. But the total picture remains sub- 
stantially true. It was estimated some years ago that for 
the magnificent home-mission work supported by the 
annual Indian and Negro collection—usually taken up on 
Quinquagesima Sunday—-we were contributing some 
thing like three cents per head per year. Kind of chilly 
to think of when you are driving a dog-sled in Alaska. 

So, to make a long story short, why fish for any alibi 
at all? Just call to mind, when the Bishops’ appeal is 
made, what the WRS-NCWC executive director, Msgr. 
Edward E. Swanstrom, said at the meeting under Arch- 
bishop Cushing’s patronage in Boston: “The Red leaders 
in the Kremlin would like the Catholic Church to halt 
its relief program entirely. Our charity . . . helps sustain 
life, rekindle hope, strengthen faith among the masse 
that communism covets for itself.” Give up the price of 
a couple of very incidental luxuries—it will help your 
waist-line anyway—and we'll not only swing, but double, 
the Bishop’s Fund. 
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A professional press— 
ways and means 


David Marshall 


—_—— 





Hlow can the Catholic press be made “more professional” ? 

In these columns last week Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., 
chairman of the Journalism Division at Fordham Uni- 
versity, raised that question and promised that I would 
have something to say about it this week. 

It’s a very large question, one of personnel and of 
revenues. Inevitably it is also a question of capturing 
and holding the support of Catholics in immensely greater 
numbers. And so, in a critical hour of history, it is a 
question of serving them—for if the Catholic press genu- 
inely lives for the Catholic people, the Catholic people 
will support it. In the end it becomes a question of spirit 
and purpose, and of the high self-confidence that takes 
hold of every situation and dominates it. 

We at Fordham are not ignoring this question. We are 
in the midst of surveys and experiments that may reward 
us, finally, with a few revolutionary answers. Meanwhile, 
of course, we are training men and women who ought 
soon to be of value to the Catholic press. With a faculty 
composed exclusively of authors, editors, critics and 
others of the writing profession, each an outstanding 
practitioner in the field in which he teaches, we are 
equipping some of our students for staff jobs on news- 
papers and magazines, and are preparing others for 
careers in fiction. And the field of journalism is not los- 
ing to business, law and medicine all the best brains at 
the university. 

But teaching is a long-range project, and the question 
before us is one that cannot wait. There is a challenge 
to be met, and the Catholic press must meet it now—not 
sometime in the future. 


THE CHALLENGE OF MINDSZENTY 


The trial and imprisonment of a Cardinal in Hungary 
have stirred the minds of American Catholics as they 
have never been stirred in living memory. Our people 
have always been proud of the greatness of our country. 
For generations their normal mood has been one of re- 
joicing in the feel of power. But today they are em- 
barrassed, critical and very unhappy about the way some 
things are going; and the Mindszenty case has summed 
up and dramatized for them the way some things have 
been going now for a very long time. What irks and be- 
wilders them is the sudden realization that, apart from 
prayer and protest, they are helpless to do anything about 
it. What galls them even more is a deep and growing 
suspicion that things might have been different if the 
events of the past several years had not, as it were, crept 
up upon them and caught them by surprise. 

Today—gradually, perhaps, but ever more noticeably— 
people are turning toward the Catholic press; or the 
more thoughtful of them are. They are in a mood to be 
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unreasonably critical, unmercifully demanding. That’s all 
right, too. The situation is bound to be difficult, but at 
least it is a hopeful one. 

Just the same, it imposes upon the whole Catholic press 
—and particularly upon the diocesan weekly newspaper 
press—a very grave duty to come to grips with genuine 
issues, realistically, quickly and, above all, confidently— 
“for if the trumpet shall give an uncertain note, who will 
prepare himself for the battle?” It imposes a responsi- 
bility to supply an important defect of the American 
secular press; so it involves a duty to match the high 
standards of the best of our American dailies, and calls 
for the competence and sound judgment of carefully 
trained professional newspaper men. 


Facts NEED INTERPRETATION 


The defect I refer to is, in essence, an excess of a very 
real virtue. It consists mainly in the piling up of sheer 
facts beyond the limit of the reader’s understanding. 
Within the news columns the aim of our best papers 
generally is to deal in facts—straight, cold facts, unsoiled 
by eloquence, untouched by missionary fervor. Ascertain 
them, verify them, make them of record without any 
regard to their propaganda values, and utter no judgment 
upon them—I don’t say that all our American papers do 
this; but the best of them aim at this ideal. There is much 
to be said for the ideal, for without it there would not be 
even the pretense of complete, objective, disinterested 
reporting. 

The ideal is high to the point of nobility; and, in more 
than a handful of cases, the achievement deserves our 
great respect. Well known is the record of last fall’s 
election. On their editorial pages the bulk of American 
newspapers fought Mr. Truman, but they published his 
speeches in the news columns, because they were part of 
the record. They went straight on publishing those 
speeches, though many a city editor realized, or more 
than half suspected, what the result of that was going 
to be. It was a test—some say a proof—of the integrity 
of those newspapers and of their fidelity to the ideal of 
factual reporting. 

But the ideal, if it is not to be robbed of much of its 
validity, requires something else to give it wholeness. As 
a matter of history, the ideal belongs to the era of the 
eight-page paper, when “cover-to-cover” reading was 
possible and perhaps a whole page of raw fact was bal- 
anced by a strong editorial page. But today the elements 
are out of kilter. Cover-to-cover reading—which delivers 
a total as opposed to a haphazard picture of events—is 
hardly possible in a world of thirty-six and forty-eight 
and even sixty-four-page papers. (But it continues pos- 
sible in the powerfully effective London Times—which is 
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now circulating in New York, by the way, on the very 
day of publication.) And what has become of the edi- 
torial page? That of the New York Times is stronger 
today than ever before; but it is only one page out of 
many. Throughout the country as a whole, editorial 
pages have not only become a much smaller part of the 
paper than formerly, but they have gone down in vigor 
and influence. 

We have to understand that failure of the editorial 
page is a very serious matter; for the facts and the facts 
alone each day are not enough. The facts are essential, 
but the human mind was not made to be bruised and 
battered by a daily avalanche of facts. And in this very 
excess of facts, not balanced by vision, you are likely to 
find, I think, a very potent cause of the all but universal 
bewilderment of our day. I remember a famous old 
foreign correspondent, Francis McCullagh, telling me 
in London just about twenty-five years ago this month: 
“The Soviet conceals the truth by conducting widespread 
investigations and issuing reports that appal and over- 
whelm us with hundreds of thousands of unassorted 
facts.” 

It comes to something very like that with our American 
secular papers now. They give us facts; but very gener- 
ally they do not finish the job by telling us what the facts 
may mean. Only a handful continue the true editorial 
function, which is to turn upon the facts the light of a 
carefully considered philosophy. In no other way can the 
pattern be discovered, the shape and movement of events 
be understood—and only that understanding can save 
us now from chaos. 


Catuo.uic Licut Is NEEDED 


Instinctively, intuitively, perhaps only because there 
is nowhere else to turn, the more thoughtful of our 
people are “taking up” the Catholic press. And they have 
a right, of course, to find in the Catholic press the leader- 
ship they need. They have a right to expect a certain 
unity of purposes, unity of vision and, above all, unity 
of utterance upon public issues that seem today to be 
settled by default, because the Catholic point of view 
is not formulated fast enough and asserted with sufficient 
emphasis and authority. I think that nobody can deny 
their right to all this; but if they have such a right, then 
there is a corresponding obligation upon the Catholic 
press to supply their need. And that obligation implies 
a great deal. 

It implies, for one thing, the necessity of a daily news- 
paper. I know of one feasible plan for setting up such a 
paper in New York. I may say of this plan that consoli- 
dations are envisaged but are not essential; and that the 
virtues of healthy competition are not being overlooked. 
It would be strictly a professional job. The following 
observations express the thinking behind this plan: “If 
the Catholics of New York have one weakness above all 
others, it’s love of a workmanlike job. What they hate 
most is an alibi, and what they hate second-best is the 
amateur touch. . . . They'll support a Catholic daily, 
provided it . . . makes them feel rich. But they won’t 
support something that’s inferior to the best.” 
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Support is the basic problem of the whole Catholic 
press, now and always. The support given it today is not 
a tithe of what it should be; and so long as this situation 
lasts, there is little hope. But the situation is unnatural, 
and that it even exists is proof of something fundamental. 
ly not right in the Catholic press itself. What that some 
thing is becomes most obvious, I think, when we look 
at the weekly field. 


THE SITUATION ToDAY 


In addition to ninety-two magazines, we have eighty. 
seven weekly newspapers—eighty-seven Ezekiel’s trueapets 
—and these, just as they are, would seem enough tu make 
a tremendous noise in the land. The fact is that nobody 
has reported hearing any such noise of late. And I fancy 
that all the money in the world—if money is what you're 
thinking of—would not cure this situation. 

But professional staffs can cure it. Take, for example, 
the case of the Cleveland Universe-Bulletin. This paper, 
which I point to only 
because of its having 
won the 1948 citation of 
the Catholic Press Asso. 
ciation, is very well 
known for its policy of 
getting the best avail. 
able brains in free com. 
petition with the secular 
press. Though the costs 
run high—for the staff 
is not only well paid but 
large—there is neverthe- 
less an adequate margin 
of income over outgo. It 
is one of the everlasting 
= mysteries of the newspa 

per business what brains 
can do. They give effec- 
tiveness to the paper, and they also pay for themselves, 
because they know how to elicit the respect and conf- 
dence, and therefore the lasting loyalty, of the readers. 

The case of the Universe-Bulletin is not, of course, 
unique. There are others. 

But there are still more, unfortunately, that could pay 
for the services of professional editors, writers and 
others—if it were not that their earnings were taken 
from them, as a matter of policy, and given to various 
religious causes. This is a great mistake. It strips these 
papers of every chance to realize their full effectiveness 
and power. What is worse, it allows the best brains to be 
drained away from Catholic journalism. And it does this 
at precisely the moment when the Catholic press is facing 
not only the greatest challenge but also the greatest op- 
portunity of its history. 

How to make the Catholic press “more professional”? 
The question is, rather: dare we hesitate? The way is 
clear. The day of editorial feebleness and ineffectiveness 
has run its course; and the future is all challenge and 
responsibility and work. But in that future there is much 
that argues hope. 
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Some proposals 
for a labor law: IT 


B. L. Masse and C. W. Anrod 


—_——_ 








(Continued from last week.) 


Injunctions. No labor law will promote industrial 
peace which encourages the use of court injunctions as a 
means of settling labor-management disputes. From the 
bitterest experience unions have come to regard injunc- 
tions as a threat to their survival. Psychologically they 
are as incapable of accepting them as employers are in- 
capable of submitting to an invasion of “management 
rights.” By emasculating the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which outlawed injunctions in labor disputes, the legal- 
isticminded authors of the Taft-Hartley Act doomed 
their legislation from the start. All the historic fears and 
suspicions of the labor movement were aroused. To the 
workers it seemed that the law was forcing them back 
to the darkest period of our industrial history, to the 
grim era when unions had to fight for their lives against 
the combined power of industry and government. 

In re-establishing the integrity of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, the Thomas bill is taking an essential 
step toward industrial peace. On this point we have only 
one reservation to make, as will be clear in a moment 
from our discussion of national emergencies arising from 
industrial disputes. 

Administration of the law. The artificial division of 
authority between the Board and its General Counsel, as 
provided for in the Taft-Hartley Act, is an administrative 
anomaly, The new bill rightly abolishes it. 

As to speeding up the Board’s procedures the Thomas 
bill is no improvement on Taft-Hartley. It is a matter of 
common knowledge and complaint that the Board’s pro- 
cedures are, generally speaking, unduly slow and often 
result in unwarranted delays. According to the Board’s 
press release S-29, issued January 19, 1949, it had 6,110 
cases of all types pending on December 31, 1948. Of 
these, 549, or nine per cent, were filed before August 22, 
1947, the effective date of the Taft-Hartley Act. Al- 
though the work load: of 6,110 cases represents a sub- 
stantial improvement over a peak backlog of 14,421 cases 
pending on April 30, 1948, it is still regrettably large. 
Since industrial peace depends to a substantial degree 
on the quick settlement of disputes, Congress ought to 
streamline the Board’s procedure. 

Any number of improvements can be suggested. Here 
there is room for only one or two. 

The existing work load clearly overtaxes the capacity 
of a five-man Board. This situation could be remedied 
by raising the number of Board members to twelve. Four 
divisions of three members each could then be estab- 
lished, with full power to process pending cases and 
issue a final decision on them. Incoming cases would be 
equally divided among the four divisions. To preserve 
uniformity, a group which wants to deviate from the 


ruling of another group on a basic point of law should 
be required to submit the case to all four groups for a 
final ruling. 

The Congress might also consider authorizing the 
Board to re-establish the Division of Economic Research. 
Such a body would give the members valuable aid in 
arriving at their rulings and thus accelerate the process. 

Financial reports. The Thomas bill does not require 
the filing of financial reports by unions, This is not a 
wise indulgence. Even though most unions do make de- - 
tailed reports to their members, which are generally 
available to the public, and did so prior to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, they have nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by filing their statements with the Labor Depart- 
ment. If nothing more, that practice would deprive anti- 
labor propagandists of a rich source of ammunition. 
Employer associations operating in the field of industrial 
relations should be made to file financial reports, also. 

Political contributions. Under the proposed law all 
restrictions on political contributions and expenditures 
are repealed. No one can reasonably quarrel with a union, 
or with an employer association for that matter, for 
making political “expenditures,” that is, for using its 
funds to educate and enlighten its members or the public 
with respect to political issues. Political spending, by 
which is meant the use of union funds to support a can- 
didate for office or a political party, is a totally different 
proposition. Such spending should be forbidden to labor 
unions and employer associations alike. It tends to 
weaken the political freedom of the individual—which is 
a precious right of citizenship and one of the bases of 
democracy—and is liable to gross abuses which cannot 
easily be corrected. 

Arbitration. One of the most interesting provisions of 
the Administration bill relates to arbitration of disputes 
which arise under existing contracts (so-called “disputes 
of rights”). “It is the public policy of the United States,” 
the text reads, “that any collective-bargaining agreement 
in an industry affecting commerce shall provide pro- 
cedures by which either party to such agreement may 
refer disputes growing out of the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the agreement to final and binding arbitration.” 

The only question that can be raised about this feature 
is whether the bill goes far enough. There is a growing 
conviction that strikes and lockouts over existing con- 
tracts, unless there is danger to health or life, cannot 
be justified. The list of labor leaders who have espoused 
final and binding arbitration of disputes of rights is im- 
pressive. Would it be better to wait for the weak of faith 
and slow of heart to get religion, or to impose arbitration 
here and now by law? Perhaps the Congress could com- 
promise the problem by making all arbitration clauses 
in future labor-management agreements enforceable in 
Federal courts. 

Conciliation and Mediation. Since the argument over 
whether the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
should be an independent agency or a part of the Labor 
Department involves no moral principle, it can be 
settled on a basis of expediency. On this basis we favor 
maintaining the independent status of the Service. 
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Many employers questioned the impartiality of the old 
Conciliation Service on the ground that it was subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor. Whether 
their suspicions were justified or not, they were very 
real and prevented progress which the Service might 
otherwise have achieved. Those who are urging that the 
Service be returned to the Labor Department cannot deny 
that employer attacks on it have died down since the 
Taft-Hartley Act gave it independent status. Since govern- 
ment mediation can have real value only if it enjoys the 
unqualified confidence of both labor and management, 
the Service should retain its autonomous status. We say 
this even though we have not the slightest doubt that 
the men who presently run the Service would deal im- 
partially with labor and management whether they 
worked for an independent agency or for the Labor De- 
partment. 

National Emergencies. This section of the bill is its 
weakest part. Various experiences in the recent past have 
taught us that neither the prestige of the Presidency nor 
the force of public opinion can prevent a work stoppage 
even in the most dangerous circumstances. In the hear- 
ings before the Senate Labor Committee, proponents of 
the bill, led by Secretary of Labor Tobin, affirmed that 
the President already had all the powers he needed to 
cope with national emergencies arising from labor dis- 
putes. Though that opinion was supported by the Attorney 
General and by the President himself, it is questioned 
by authorities on constitutional law. If the President does 
have the powers he claims, what is the objection to spell- 
ing them out in an unambiguous statute? In a time of 
crisis there should be no doubt at all about what the 
President may or may not legitimately do. 

It is important to note in passing that both sides of 
this argument accept the reasoning of the Supreme Court 
in Wilson v. New (243 U.S. 332). In that decision the 
Court said: 

What purpose would be subserved by all the regula- 

tions established to secure the enjoyment by the 

public of an efficient and reasonable service, if there 
was not power in government to prevent all service 
from being destroyed? Further yet, what benefits 
would flow to society . . . if there was no power 
to remedy a situation created by a dispute between 
employers and employes . . . which, if not remedied, 
would leave the public helpless, the whole people 


ruined and all the homes of the land submitted to a 
danger of the most serious character? 


No one has yet discovered a way by which the power of 
government to protect the general welfare can be per- 
fectly reconciled with the rights of labor and manage- 
ment to strike and lockout. Though we do not pretend 
to have the answer, we would suggest a stronger ap- 
proach than the one contained in the Thomas bill, some- 
thing, perhaps, along these lines: 

If a labor dispute occurs or threatens to occur in a 
vital industry affecting the public welfare of the nation, 
and if such dispute cannot be adjusted peacefully, the 
Director of the Conciliation Service or the Secretary of 
Labor (depending on whether the Service will or will 
not be under the Labor Department) shall notify the 
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President. At his discretion the latter may appoint ap 
emergency board to investigate the dispute and report 
its findings to him within a specified time, such as 
twenty-five days. During this period, and for a limited 
time thereafter, no work stoppage shall be allowed. The 
President shall be entitled to have the cooling-off period 
enforced, if necessary, by an injunction. 

In the event that the recommendations of the board, 
which should be made public, do not result in a peaceful 
settlement, the President may, again at his discretion, 
ask Congress to authorize him to seize the property and 
operate it until a settlement has been reached. Should 
Congress not be in regular session, the President would 
have to call a special session. 

If Congress refuses authorization to seize the property, 
the parties would be free to fight the dispute out. If 
Congress grants it, the President would take over and 
operate the property in the public interest. He would be 
free to enter into an agreement with the union or submit 
the dispute to voluntary arbitration. So long as the Gov. 
ernment holds the property, it would be able to obtain 
any injunctive relief necessary to maintain operations, 
The Supreme Court held, in the United Mine Workers 
case, that the restrictions of the Norris-La Guardia Act 
do not apply to Uncle Sam. The Government would, of 
course, be under legal obligation to return the property 
to its owners as soon as peace had been restored. 

This plan seems fair to labor, industry and the Ameri- 
can people. Since no decisive action can be taken by the 
President until and unless Congress has passed a special 
law, every guaranty is provided that the procedure will 
not be used except in real national emergencies. Neither 
labor leaders nor management men can seriously object 
to this limitation of their rights. Even in a democracy 
the right to strike and the right to lockout are not 
absolute. 

Challenge to Congress. The 81st Congress, with the 
record of past mistakes and inadequacies before it, has 
an unprecedented chance to write a constructive charter 
of industrial relations. The Wagner Act did not go far 
enough. The Taft-Hartley Act went too far. Somewhere 
between these extremes lies the kind of law that should 
be acceptable to labor and management and satisfy the 
general public. Your authors, who have advanced some 
of the suggestions above with considerable doubt and 
reluctance, are very happy that the responsibility for 
writing that kind of law is not theirs. 


Correction. In the first part of this article last week 
appeared a statement with regard to foremen which needs 
correction. Arguing that the new law should not permit 
foremen to join rank-and-file unions for bargaining 
purposes, we wrote: “This would enact the doctrine 
promulgated by the National Labor Relations Board in 
the matter of Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation and 
United Clerical, etc. Employes Union (66 NLRB 386).” 
We intended to say just the opposite, since the Board 
decided in that case that mine foremen could join the 
United Mine Workers and be represented by them. For 
“enact” in the sentence above, read “counter.” 
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Mindszenty 
and the Nazis 


Béla Fabian 





As a Jew, a veteran of four of Hitler’s concentration 
camps, still branded with my Auschwitz number, B12305, 
| come forward to give the lie to those propagandists 
who have accused Cardinal Mindszenty of nazism and 
anti-semitism. 

In spreading this story, the Soviets are following 
Hitler’s principle that a big lie goes over better than a 
small one. The truth is that few men in the world today 
have as striking an anti-nazi record as Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. Here is the record: 

In 1935, Mindszenty, then parish priest of Zalaegerszeg, 
in western Hungary, summoned before him the Eitner 
brothers, local leaders of the Arrow Cross, a nazi organ- 
ization. The day before, they had appeared in church in 
the Arrow Cross uniform—green shirts and black ties. 
Father Mindszenty told them that he would not stand 
for their wearing that uniform in his church. Their anti- 
Jewish propaganda, he said, was rank ingratitude. Their 
father had been elected to Parliament by the help of 
Jewish friends. When their mother was dangerously ill, 
a famous Jewish doctor saved her life. In dismissing 





Béla Fabian, member of the Jewish Board of Hun- 
gary, elected member of the Budapest Municipal 
Council in 1920, and of the Hungarian Parlia- 


ment in 1922, became president of the Hungarian 
Independent Democratic Party in 1928. His devotion 


to democracy is intensified by his experience of com- 


munist terror under Béla Kun in postwar Hungary. 


them, he told them that they could not enter his house 
again so long as they continued their pagan propaganda. 

On Holy Saturday of that year, Mindszenty was walk- — 
ing in the Easter procession. Everybody in Zalaegerszeg 
—Catholics, Protestants and Jews alike—had turned out 
for the occasion. The streets were gay with banners and 
decorations. At one point a group of Arrow Cross men, 
headed by Stephen Eitner, stood on the sidewalk; and as 
the procession passed, they gave the nazi salute. The 
procession stopped. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mindszenty, “leave this place at 
once. This is the feast of love. No hatred can demon- 
strate here.” 

Eitner did not move. “ I won’t go a step,” he said. 

The Mayor gave a sign to a policeman. The policeman 
spoke a few words to Eitner, who left immediately. 

In that same year, 1935, Mindszenty called meetings 
of parish priests in Budapest to organize resistance to 
nazism. Two priests came from every county. From 1935 
on, Mindszenty led the fight against nazism in ihe county 


of Zala. 














ANNOUNCING 
anew Quarterly... 





CAOSS avo CROWN 


A Thomistic Review of Spiritual Theology 
Edited by the Dominican Fathers, River Forest, Illinois 





A new quarterly devoted to the presentation of the questions of ascetical and mystical theology will 


appear this Spring. 


It will discuss the many problems of the interior life according to the principles of St. 


Thomas Aquinas and the foremost masters of spirituality. 


CROSS AND CROWN will not be a trade journal for the professional theologian. 


Its doctrinal and 





literary style will be such that it will appeal to the clergy and religious, and also to the great number of 
the laity who seek a solid basis for their spiritual lives. 


John Leonard Callahan, O.P., has been appointed editor and will be assisted by John J. McDonald, O.P. 
Among the contributors of the first number will be Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Barnabas Ahern, 
C.P., and Sister Timothea Doyle, O.P. In subsequent issues there will be contributions from representative 
authors of various religious communities, the diocesan clergy, sisters and lay people. CROSS AND 
CROWN will be welcomed by spiritual directors, retreat masters, and all who realize the supreme impor- 
tance of the interior life. 


Annual subscription, $4.00 


B. Henpern Book COMPANY 


15 & 17 S. Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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On one occasion I went with Father Mindszenty to 
Count Joseph Teleky, whose nephew, a strong Nazi, was 
prefect of the county of Zala. Through the Count we 
hoped to induce his nephew to take a less threatening atti- 
tude towards the Jews. 

After the invasion of Yugoslavia by Germany and Hun- 
gary in April, 1941, Mindszenty went to Prime Minister 
Bardossy and demanded protection for the Jews of 
Murakéz, who were being tortured and killed by the 
German soldiery. 

When the Germans installed a puppet government in 
Hungary in 1944, Mindszenty, now a bishop, openly 
challenged its treatment of the Jews. He protested the 
atrocities practised against Jewish prisoners in the Nagy- 
kanisza concentration camp. When the Nazis rounded 
up Jews of Zalaegerszeg in order to deport them, Bishop 
Mindszenty publicly visited them, and declared the anti- 
Jewish pogrom to be a hideous crime. 

He hid twenty-five Jews in the cellar of his episcopal 
palace at Veszprém. This was testified to by one of them, 
Mrs. Janos Péter, when she escaped to Vienna. 

He denounced the nazi puppet government in several 
pastoral letters. 

On November 27, 1944, the Nazis arrested Mindszenty, 
on much the same charges now used by the Communists. 
When he was released in 1945, the Communists recog- 
nized his anti-nazi record by allowing him to keep 500 
acres of land. This was the maximum anyone could own, 
and was granted as a reward for outstanding resistance 
to nazism. On the committee which unanimously voted 
this award were communist leaders Rakosi, Rajk, Kossa 
and Révai. 

The Cardinal’s fight against nazism was recognized by 
both Nazis and Communists. The Nazis put him in pris- 
on; the Communists gave him a grant of land. 

This is the man who has been tried and condemned by 
two former Nazis—Vilmos Olthi, president of the “Peo- 
ple’s Court,” and Martin Bodonyi, the State Prosecutor. 


Mindszenty marginalia 
Edward Duff, S.J. 








It can hardly be an appealing realization for some, but 
the suspicion must have been sown by the Mindszenty 
case that liberty is best protected by an institution. The 
organized and, if you like, the confining strength of the 
Catholic Church is the last defense of individual freedoms 
in all countries controlled by the conscienceless pro- 
consuls of Soviet tyranny. In his Christmas address the 
Holy Father paid tribute to the martyrs who match 
Mindszenty’s defiance of communism: 


In all those countries where to profess the Catholic 
faith really means to suffer persecution there have 
been and there are still thousands of valiant men 
and women who, undismayed by sacrifices, proscrip- 
tions and torture, and fearless in the face of prison 
and death, do not bow the knee before the Baal of 


might and power. 
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The Holy Father did not underline the truth that thei 
strength, even their success in asserting their freedom, 
comes from their membership in a social institution, the 
Church. Is it a suspicion of that fact that directed the 
editors of Christianity and Crisis to choose, as the 
periodical’s single advertance in its current issue to the 
Mindszenty case, the assurance of a suspended priest. 
politician in Budapest that all is well in Hungary? Would 
it be that the editors fear to surmise that history is identi. 
fying Christianity with an organized Church in which 
mankind experiences the Crisis and from which man 
draws his support? Surely religious leaders would not 
petulantly “prefer the Turk to the Pope.” 

As a result of the Mindszenty case, America is realizing 
better the pattern behind Soviet operations. The destruc. 
tion of the supranational Church and the discrediting of 
the United States were the purposes for which all the 
accusations formed a screen. Miklos Nyardi, former 
Hungarian Finance Minister, now in exile in Switzerland, 
answers two of the many charges. How could the Cardinal 
be guilty of conspiring to prevent the return of the Holy 
Crown of St. Stephen when the communist Government, 
fearful of a demonstration by the Catholic population on 
the arrival of the relic, agreed not to demand its return? 
If the Cardinal had converted money and checks sent from 
abroad—which has not yet been proved—he would only 
have been employing an authorization given philanthropic 
institutions of all religions by the High Economic Coun. 
cil, declared the Minister of Finance of that time. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE LIBERALS 


Did the Cardinal’s guilt turn on his conservative lean- 
ings in politics? How then explain the flight of the 
liberals from Red-ruled Hungary? Istvan Barankovics, 
head of the Hungarian Democratic People’s Party, was 
a pronounced liberal. His party, which as late as 1947 had 
received the largest vote in the elections, was recently 
termed “unnecessary, obsolete and a burden on Hun- 
garian democracy” by Premier Dobi. Barankovics fled 
to Vienna on February 2, and the last opposition group 
in Parliament is dead. 

So constant has been the flight of political refugees that 
the Hungarian Official Gazette published a new law on 
February 14, confiscating the property of any landlord 
not immediately notifying the police when a tenant goes 
abroad illegally. A hundred uniformed Hungarian poli- 
tical police keep an eye on the fugitives in Vienna, seek- 
ing an opportunity to kidnap them for return behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


COOPERATION WITH COMMUNISTS 


It is easy and surely unfair to condemn political figures 
who attempt to work with the Communists. In his book, 
The Problem of Pain, C. S. Lewis assures the reader that 
he doesn’t find his own exposition of the significance of 
suffering particularly helpful when he is in the dentist's 
chair. Emphasizing the Cardinal’s public, dramatic 
challenge to the communist regime does not indict the 
integrity, but only the vision, of those who tried vainly 
to cooperate with the Communists. Premier Ferenc Nagy; 
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STIMULATING SUGGESTIONS 


for Catholic Book Week 


> THE LORD IS MY JOY 

by Paul de Jaegher, S.J. 

Inspiring and comforting words, treating 
qxuberantly of the higher joys of love that 
reward the soul which is in union with > 
Father de Jaegher is also the author of THE 
VIRTUE OF TRUST and ONE WITH 
JESUS. February choice of Spiritual Book 
Associates. $2.50 


> NAZARETH 

A Book of Counsel and Prayer for the 

Married, trans. from the German of 

Dem Scheuber by Ven. Archdeacon 

M. S. McMahon. 

Devotional manual of piety for all young 
wives and mothers. The original version, long 
out-of-print, commanded a large audience in 
Germany and Switzerland. It contains both 
prayers and appropriate instructions. $2.50 


> PAUL CLAUDEL AND "THE TIDINGS 

BROUGHT TO MARY" 

by Kathleen O'Flaherty. 

The object of this study is to introduce 
Claudel and his work to readers to whom the 
poet is little more than a name. Miss O’Fla- 
herty elaborates on the most essential charac- 
teristics of Claudel’s psychology, art, and phil- 
osophy. She demonstrates the spiritual richness 
of the man, his intellectual profundity, the in- 
timate union between the poet and the Chris- 
tian and above all his wonderful love of the 
world and of humanity. ‘“‘The Tidings Brought 
to Mary” is one of his best and most repre- 
sentative plays. 


> AS IN A MIRROR 

by Father James, O.F.M.Cap. 

Meditative essays by a famous philosopher. 
The style is gracious and fluent and the con- 
tents are certain to provoke very beneficial re- 
flections on the eternal verities. 


> THE MYSTICAL ROSE 

by Father Hubert, O.F.M.Cap. 

Devout thoughts on the secrets hidden in 
the heart of Our Lady, written with high 
appreciation and delicate feeling. $1.75 


>THE KING'S GOOD SERVANT 


Papers read to the Thomas More So- 

ciety of London, edited by Richard 

O’Sullivan 

These papers discuss the living principles of 
law and legislation, of ethics and politics, that 
guided More’s thought. The title is the famous 
phrase uttered by More on the scaffold: “I die 
the King’s good servant, but God’s first.”” $2.25 


> CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN 
RITE DESCRIBED 
8th edition, by Rev. A. Fortescue. 
Revised by Rev. J. O’Connell. 
Definitive work, written in accordance with 
the rubrics of the liturgical books, the decrees 
of the Congregation of the Sacred Rites, the 
Code of Canon Law and approved authors. 
The present edition has been revised, enlarged, 
and adapted throughout for American usage. 


$4.50 
> MORNING AND NIGHT 

Family Prayers in Common, compiled 

hy B. Musser. 

Ideal prayerbook and devotional manual for 
the Christian family containing twice-daily 
prayers for the entire family, together with 
liturgical devotions and novenas. Handsomely 
Produced by the famous Merrymount Press in 
Boston. $2.1 


WESTMINSTER 


> LITTLE OFFICE OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 
edited by a Master of Novices. 


Conformable to the Pontifical Decrees, with 
Latin and English texts throughout. This edi- 
tion contains a full and very helpful commen- 
tary, and the Office of the Dead. $3.50 


> LITTLE NELLIE OF HOLY GOD 
by Margaret Gibbons. 


Ellen Organ was a saintly infant who died 
in 1908, at the age of five years, in Cork, Ire- 
land. Her brief life was blessed with remarkable 
occurrences, This short biography is a charm- 
ing account of her glowing love for ‘‘Holy 
God.’”’ Pope Pius X has proposed Little Nellie 
as a model for first communicants throughout 
the world. $.75 


> THE FOLLY OF THE CROSS 
by R. Plus, S.J. 


THE FOLLY OF THE CROSS consists 
in a generous whole-hearted effective love for 
suffering of every kind, whether mental or 
physical, which certain chosen souls conceive 
with a view to closer union with their Divine 
Master. This work of Pere Plus, one of the 
most respected of contemporary spiritual 
writers, is particularly recommended for 
Lenten Reading. $1.75 


> THE LITURGICAL YEAR 
by Dom Gueranger. 


The first four volumes are now ready: 1. 
Advent, 2. Christmas Book I, 3. Christmas 
Book II, 4. Septuagesima. Volume 5, Lent. 
(Will be ready March 1.) $4.00 per volume 


> FIRST STEPS IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


A Planned Series of Instructions on 
the Religious Life by Bernard J. Kelly, 
C.S.Sp., D.D. 


First American printing now ready. Points of 
theoretical and practical importance often neg- 
lected. Addressed to novices but of great 
value to all. $2.50 


> THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF SCRUPLES 
by Dermot Casey, S.J. 


This work on the subject by an experienced 
Jesuit will be of real value to all pastoral 
clergy, confessors, and to religious and laity 
as well. $.90 


>THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS 
by Rev. John Croiset, S.J. 


The author was the spiritual director of St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque. The present book 
was written during her lifetime and published 
in French in 1691. This is the first unabridged 
English edition; it contains a complete set of 
the prayers to the Sacred Heart used by St. 
Margaret Mary. It is very suitable for Sacred 
Heart Sodalities and for the Holy Hour. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


> A SPIRITUAL AENEID 
by Monsignor Ronald A. Knox. 


His sojourn in ancient Troy—pure Protes- 
tantism, his pilgrimage to Carthage—High 
Church Ritualism, and his ultimate arrival at 
the city of peace—Rome, are described in 
beautiful, classic phrases. It is an interesting 
book and every priest and student will enjoy 
its illuminating pages.—Homiletic Monthly. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 


> THE IMITATION OF MARY 


by Thomas a Kempis. Trans. from the 
French by a Dominican Sister. 


Lyrical excerpts from the various works of 
Thomas a Kempis, showing devotion to Mary 
as a dynamic force for deep Christian living. 
—Ave Maria. Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.25 


> CATECHISM STORIES 


A Teacher’s Aid-Book in Five Parts 
by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 


A large collection of over 700 apt stories to 
accompany the daily Catechism lesson. This 
edition has been adapted throughout for the 
American teacher. The book, originally five 
volumes now compressed into one, is the best 
catechetical anthology available. 3.50 


> HOW TO PRAY ALWAYS 
by Raoul Plus, S.J. 


Pere Plus here furnishes a correct under- 
standing of the meaning of recollection and the 
correct balance between generosity and wisdom 
in the cultivation of the supernatural life. $1.50 


> HOW TO PRAY WELL 
by Raoul Plus, S.J. 


Companion volume to the above and likewise 
a spiritual classic. It gives the motives that 
should inspire our acts of prayer and demon- 
strates the ability of Pere Plus to combine 
clarity and force of writing with a keen un- 
derstanding of modern life. $1.50 


> HIDDEN FIELDS 


The Life of Mother Demetrias, M.H.S.H. 
by Sister M. Rosalia. 


Mother Demetrias is the foundress of the 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, which 
— established in Baltimore, Maryland in 
1890. 


> THE KING UNCROWNED 


A Biography of St. Joseph by Michael 

O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 

The author has given us an excellent study 
of St. Joseph, which has everything to com- 
mend it not only to priest and religious but 
also to the Catholic layman. The work is de- 
veloped under the following chapter headings: 
Jew, Beloved, Husband, Father, Protector, 
Teacher, Workman.—Irish Monthly. $2.50 


> LIGHT OVER FATIMA 
by Charles C. O’Connell. 


The story of Fatima is here gracefully told 
in the form of a novel that will appeal to all. 
The presentation is all the more telling and 
convincing inasmuch as the author does not 
over-emphasize its significance nor strive to 
edify or point the moral. $2.50 
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author of The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain, mis- 
takenly deemed one sentence in the article “The Meaning 
of Mindszenty” (Am. 1/8) as an attack on him. The 
prestige Nagy enjoys among Hungary’s democratic forces 
was shown when the Acting Consul General in New York, 
Béla Belassa, resigned on February 8. Belassa declared 
that it was his “duty” to confer with the Former Premier. 


Usinc THE CHURCHES 


What is not sufficiently realized in America is the 
communist policy of turning churches into docile instru- 
ments of political policy, members of a “religious comin- 
form.” As the Holy Father observed in his allocution to 
the almost unprecedented secret consistory, of February 
14, “the principal object of the trial was to disrupt the 
Catholic Church in Hungary.” Joseph Révai, communist 
spokesman, was admitting as much in a speech he made 
in Budapest the same day. “Remove Mindszenty” is the 
offer he claims was made to the Vatican. The effort to 
isolate Hungary from the Holy See failed. The Cardinal 
refused to resign, the Vatican refused to counsel sub- 
servience. 

After the Cardinal’s arrest the bishops kept a scheduled 
appointment with government officials to discuss Church- 
State relations. Undoubtedly they heard advice that they 
should show “a benevolent attitude” towards changes and 
so “seek to find a useful place in the national life”—as 
Matthew Kovacs, a functionary in the Ministry of Cults, 
demanded last month at the inauguration of Lutheran 





Bishop Louis Veto, Géza Losconczy, Under-Secretary of 
State in the Premier’s office, offered to liberate the Hun. 
garian Catholic Church from its connection with Rome. 
Despite the demand for the resignations of four of their 
numbers, the bishops stood firm. On January 4 the nego. 
tiations were broken off. A pastoral letter was read in 
all the churches on January 23: 

We, the Hungarian Board of Bishops, assure you in 

accordance with our duty as responsible Apostolic 

officers, that we shall not give up any of the dogmas, 

God-given rights or laws of the Catholic Church; that 

we cannot give them up and that we shall do every- 

thing humanly possible in order to assert them. The 
well-known situation between Church and State does 
not permit us to take steps by ourselves but demands 
that, in accordance with the laws of the Church, we 
shall act in harmony with the Holy See. 
Will the blood of martyrs be the seed of Christians in 
Central Europe? Or will there be consecrated in some 
American cathedral a generation from now a Titular 
Bishop of Ezstergom or of Szekesfehervar or of Vac? 
Mindszenty found assurance in the fact that “the Hun. 
garians are a praying people.” They are filling their 
churches today. 

For us there is fruitful suggestion in the thoughtful 
Statement issued by the British Council of Christians and 
Jews. We, who are free, have an obligation, in the opinion 
of the Council, to foster cooperation between every group, 
party and nation that has not yet fallen victim to the 
domination of the totalitarian state. 
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One way to 
shorten Lent 


Harold C. Gardiner 








“Lent,” says the dictionary, is an old English word whose 
original, now obsolete, meaning was “spring.” The con- 
nection is somewhat obscure, but it was linked up with 
the idea of “long,” and perhaps referred to the lengthen- 
ing of the days as spring drew on. 

It may be that you think of Lent in terms of “long” 
in another context. Those ]-o-n-g evenings at home spent 
in not going to the movies, dancing, bridge-playing! Yes, 
sure enough, you have given these up for the forty days, 
and how heavy the time hangs on your hands for want 
of something you feel you can Lentenly do! Well, there 
is something you can do to shorten Lent—and it can also 
pay the added dividends of shortening your purgatory 
and widening your heaven. 
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It is religious reading. What? Do you mean those tire- 
some old books that trail exhortation after exhortation, 
that moralize and spiritually attitudinize and inevitably 
wind up with the “vegetable” endings—the let us do this, 
let us not do that? 

No, I do not, for that is not what real spiritual or 
religious reading is. True spiritual reading is, of its very 
nature, interesting, for it is always concerned with 
growth, and growth is an interesting phenomenon. You 
have only to know children to know that. Well, we are 
God’s children and so are, or can be, constantly growing. 
As such, we are in need of what will foster growth—and 
spiritual reading can do that. 

There is, however, another sense, too, in which spiri- 
tual reading is interesting. A great deal of it today is 
concerned with here-and-now problems: communism, na- 
tional and international policies, education, the whole 
sweep of the social problems to whose redeeming solution 
the Church addresses itself. 

In the Lenten Reading List which follows (chosen 
and annotated for the Religious Publishers Group by 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen), a good number of books 
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illustrate this point—namely, that religious reading need 
not be, ought not be, fuddy-duddy, antiquated or “dated.” 

The Seven Storey Mountain, for example, is the saga 
of any young, bewildered, searching intellectual. It’s as 
modern as today’s educational headaches, as today’s 
“liberal” thinkers. True, it is also the story of the young 
man of the Gospel, asking what he must do to be perfect, 
but that only goes to show the timelessness of the gospels. 
Priest-W orkman in Germany vibrates with a modern, 
stream-lined apostolic spirit; it blazons forth what we 
might almost call a fifth “mark” of the Church—adapta- 
bility. 

At the End of the Santa Fé Trail brings a reader smack 
up against education and the Church’s role in it, and that 
confronts him with today’s muddled thinking on the 
“separation” of Church and State. Or take The Glory of 
Thy People. Is its message antiquated? Well, the man 


who wrote it was brought to Christ by way of psychiatry. 

These are but a few samples. Many other books in the 
list strike this same note of topicality. Nor should it be 
thought that the books that are more patently devotional 
in nature lack their own modernity. As Monsignor Sheen 
points out, The Admirable Heart of Mary is a book 
which, though it has its roots in the past, says a great deal 
by way of background for today’s cold war. 

So much as an introduction to the List. The best proof 
of the truth of what’s been said here lies in a reading of 
the books. A test-case, I think, will convince. Try one of 
the books recommended below. See if you do not find it 
(perhaps to your surprise) interesting—first, because 
it shows you how to grow and, second, because it sheds 
light on today’s world and its worries. The light will be 
not only revealing, but healing, for it is at least the 
reflection of the Light that is the Word made flesh. 








Tue City AND THE CATHEDRAL 
By Robert Gordon Anderson 

The 13th century described in terms 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dame and 
with such vividness that, if the pages 
were cut, blood would run out. 


Longmans, Green $3.50 


Seven MIRACLES OF GuBBIO 
By Raymond L. Bruckberger and 

Gerold Lauck 

The followers of Aristotle who be- 
lieve in the transcendent God will find 
in this treatise a sixty-page parable of 
a wolf, who, given the power of mir- 
acles by St. Francis, squanders some 
of them at the suggestion of a beautiful 
girl; the fickleness of beauty being one 
of the least of its morals. 

Whittlesey $1.50 


Lorp, TeacH Us To Pray 
By Paul Claudel 

In ninety-five pages, with the use of 
illustrations as parables, this greatest 
of living French poets shows how the 
soul may grow from a dim yearning 
for God to a final identity with His 
Divine Will. 

Longmans, Green $2 


Tue Mass oF THE FUTURE 
By Gerald Ellard, S.J. 

To love the Mass one must know it, 
and to know it in its historical and 
liturgical background one must read 
Father Ellard. He who does will no 
longer be a spectator but an actor in 
the greatest drama of the universe. 

Bruce $4 


Toe ApmiraBLe Heart oF MARY 
By St. John Eudes 

In these days when Fatima makes 
world history, St. John Eudes steps out 
of the 17th century to give us his back- 
ground of devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 


Kenedy $3 





A Treasury OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY 
Edited by G. P. Fedotov 

Pius XI once said, referring to Rus- 
sian and Greek Orthodox spirituality, 
that “gold-bearing rocks themselves 
bear gold.” This survey of pre-Bolshe- 
vik Russian mysticism will make us love 
Russia and pray for its return to the 
faith. The chapter on “The Pilgrim” 
is perhaps the most suggestive short cut 
to spirituality in all literature. 

Sheed & Ward $6.50 


THE FattrH MAKES SENSE 
By John Carmel Heenan 

Young people who are asked ques- 
tions by our modern pagans, the 
answers to which were not set down in 
books, will at last find them here as a 
girl in love has her uncle, Father Sin- 
clair, tell her how to meet her boy 
friend’s objections against the faith. 


Sheed & Ward $3 


Sr. Francis oF Assist: THE LEGENDS 
AnD Laups 
By Otto Karrer 
True lovers of St. Francis, weary of 
second-hand sources, will find in this 
book for the first time an anthology of 
the writings of St. Francis himself as 
well as accounts of those who knew 
him. It stands in relationship to St. 
Francis as the Gospels and Epistles 
stand in relationship to Our Lord. 


Sheed & Ward $3 


Tue Mass in Stow Motion 
By Ronald Knox 

A reader who does not like to hear 
how the Mass is explained to children 
will miss a double reward: first, the 
Kingdom of Heaven from which the 
old are excluded and, secondly, this 
book which will make even liturgists 
feel they have missed the deeper mean- 
ing of the Mass. 

Sheed & Ward $2.50 
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THe Otp TestaMeNT (Vol. 1: from 

Genesis to the Book of Esther) 
Translated by Ronald Knox 

The first Volume of the Old Testa- 
ment, running from Genesis to the 
Book of Esther, written by one of the 
world’s great scriptural scholars. In 
this Old, as in his New Testament, one 
never gets the impression of a transla- 
tor, but of reading the original in the 
original tongue. 

Sheed & Ward $7 


Satnt MARGARET OF CORTONA 
By Francois Mauriac 

The story of a worldly woman, so 
beautiful that a convent refused to ac- 
cept her, but who eventually proved 
that “the beauty of the King’s daughter 
is from within.” 

Philosophical Library $3 


A Fire Was LicHTep 
By Theodore Maynard 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, after a 
European education and an unhappy 
marriage, finally falls in love with the 
poor, founding one of America’s. new 
religious orders, The Servants of Re- 
lief for Incurable Cancer. A well-told 
story of a valiant woman whose re- 
fined nature touched by grace becomes 
a fire where other hearts may get warm. 


Bruce $3.50 


ExiLe Enns 1n GLory 
By Thomas Merton 

A Trappist poet and writer reveals 
the hidden life of a French Trappistine 
who, self-exiled from her own country, 
saved the foundation in Japan. Told by 
this Trappist monk, the story has the 
added dimension which only a pen 
dipped in sacrifice could write. 


Bruce $3.75 
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RELIGION 
AND CULTURE 


by Christopher Dawson 


“For his Gifford Lectures of 1947 Chris- 
topher Dawson chose the largest of themes 
and perhaps the most urgent. The central 
tragedy of our time is the disintegration 
of its culture, the failure to match the con- 
fident advance of science and technology 
with ‘an organized way of life which is 
based on a common tradition and condi- 
tioned by a common environment.’ And the 
reason is that religion, the dynamic ele- 
ment in any culture, has been abandoned. 
Secularization means annihilation in the 
end, with ‘the mind at the end of its 
tether’, as H. G. Wells, a representative 
enough prophet of a secularized world, saw 
in his last sad months of life. 

“Religion is the key of history, and the 
fragmentation that has resulted from the 
specialized studies of comparative religion 
and social anthropology has long needed 
the corrective interpretation of an historian 
possessing Mr. Dawson’s special gifts. For 
in him a comprehensive yet exact scholar- 
ship is allied to rare responsibility of judg- 
ment. He traces the predominant cultural 
patterns of every stage of human history. 
The types of prophet, priest and king are 
examined and the cultural order they re- 
flect is discussed. This leads him on to the 
origins of sacred science and sacred law, 
and finally to the way of perfection indis- 
pensable as an element in human society, 
for ‘culture involves a discipline of the 
mind and the spirit as well as a social 
discipline’. 

“Tt is only at the close of this immense 
survey, in which the complex evidence of 
remote societies and ancient dynasties is 
marshalled with a grace and authority 
alike remarkable, that Mr. Dawson turns 
to the application of his thesis to our own 
generation. “The events of the last few 
years portend either the end of human his- 
tory or a turning point in it’. The secu- 
larized scientific culture of our time reveals 
a monstrosity unique in history. ‘This im- 
mense complex of techniques and special- 
isms without a guiding spirit, with no basis 
of common moral values, with no unifying 
spiritual aim’ is already rejected by the 
testimony of history, for a culture that is 
devoid of the essential spiritual element 
that gives it life can have no hope of 
survival. Religion remains apart, its in- 
tegrating function rejected by a culture 
self-sufficient and sterile. ‘There must be a 
return to unity—a spiritual integration of 
culture—if mankind is to survive’.”—Illtud 
Evans, Time and Tide (London). 


SHEED & WARD publish the 
American edition of this 


book on March 1st at 
$3.50 








THE SEVEN Storey MounraIiN 
By Thomas Merton 

Autobiography of a modern Augus- 
tine, who, after fumbling with com- 
munism and sipping the superficial 
draughts of modern education, finally 
discovers “the Love we fall just short 
of in all love, and the Beauty that 
leaves all other beauty plain,” enters a 
Trappist Monastery and now under 
obedience writes the Odyssey of his 
soul. 

Harcourt, Brace $3 


THE Goop Pacan’s FAILURE 
By Rosalind Murray 

The story of the failure of the mod- 
ern man, or the good pagan, who tried 
to build a brotherhood without tears 
and without grace. The learned author, 
who is the daughter of Professor Gil- 
bert Murray, here presents the best 
description of the modern pagan’s em- 
phasis on the refinement of human life 
to the exclusion of the soul. It is one 
of the first indications of what the new 
apologetics must be. 

Longmans, Green $2.75 


SERMONS AND Discourses (2 vols.) 
By John Henry Newman 

Sermon books from the past general- 
ly have little interest for the present, 
but since the sermons of Cardinal New- 
man were psychological in their insight 
and soul-stirring in their analysis, they 
are most fitted for our soul-weary age. 
Just one sermon in this collection, “Re- 
ligion, a Weariness to the Natural 
Man,” is bound to awaken even the 
Marxists and the Freudians. 

Longmans, Green $3.50 ea. 
THE GREATEST Story Ever Toip 
By Fulton Oursler 

A romanticized development of the 
Life of Our Blessed Lord in which the 
imagination of the author fills out the 
verses of the Gospel to make the great- 
er melody. 

Doubleday $2.95 


Tue Letrers OF Pore CELESTINE VI 
By Giovanni Papini 

Soul-searching letters of an imagin- 
ary Pontiff, addressed to the rich, to 
the poor, to the historians, to the pa- 
gans, to the faithful, with such poig- 
nancy as to make each group strike 
its breast, saying “Mea culpa.” 

Dutton $3 


PriEst-WORKMAN IN GERMANY 
By Henri Perrin, S.J. 

While the Marxists would deepen the 
chasm between classes, Father Perrin, 
disguised as a mechanic, bridges the 
gap between them in the name of 
Christ, and makes the reader wonder 
how many can really call themselves 
Christian. 


Sheed & Ward $2.50 
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MSGR. FULTON 
SHEEN 


to our acute delight, chose seven of our 
books for this year’s list of recommended 
Lenten reading. They are: THE MASS IN 
SLOW MOTION by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
($2.50), and his translation of the OLD 
TESTAMENT (Vol. I, $7); ST. FRAN. 
CIS OF ASSISI by Otto Karrer ($3); A 
TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUAL. 
ITY by G. P. Fedotov ($6.50); THE 
FAITH MAKES SENSE by Father Heenan 
($3); PRIEST-WORKMAN IN GER. 
MANY by Henri Perrin, S.J. ($2.50) ; and 
YOUNG MR. NEWMAN by Maisie Ward 


($4.50). 

Nothing could be more absurd, after Msgr, 
Sheen has recommended these books, than 
for us to waste space telling you that we 
like them too, but in case you have read 
all seven, you may be glad to know that 
these three books, as well as the one in 
the opposite column, are appearing early 
in March: 


Caryl! Houselander's 
THE PASSION OF THE 
INFANT CHRIST 


The author believes that the spirituality 
of childhood is the greatest need of our 
tired world, so the theme of her new book 
is the Redemptive Childhood of Our Lord. 
A March choice of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. Ready March 7th. $1.75. 


Maisie Ward's 


FRANCE PAGAN? 


Few people outside France realize that the 
man who was responsible for most of what 
is now going on there in the way of priest- 
workmen, and so on, was the Abbe Godin. 
Here you have his life, a translation of his 
book, France, Pays de Mission (which has 
sold 100,000 in the French edition) and an 
evaluation of how far movements along 
his lines have gone, all in one volume. The 
Abbe is as enchanting a priest as we ever 
read of, his portraits of his pagan converts 
who love God, but scandalize their fellow 
Catholics, quite delightful. Ready March 
14th. $3.00. 


SAINT PAUL 


by Robert Sencourt 


“The third volume in the ‘Great Writers 
of the World’ series hails the Apostle Paul 
as a literary genius of the first rank.... 
Readers will be borne along easily to a 
deeper appreciation not only of St. Paul, 
but also of the precious opportunities 
opened to them by the grace of God.”— 
Rev. William A. Dowd, S.J., in America. $5. 
For a complete Spring list, information on 
other books—for anything to which you 
want a quick response, mark your letter 
to us “Department I”. 


Order books from your bookstore or jrom us 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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SacrED History 

By Daniel-Rops 
A French-Jewish convert, now a Spir- 

itual Semite, writes movingly of the hie- 

tory of his people until the time of 

Christ. The story of the beautiful 

counterpart of God immanent in human 


history. 
Longmans, Green $4.50 


Ar THE END OF THE SANTA FE TRAIL 
By Sister Blandina Segale 

Wild West stories, courageous mis- 
sionary activity and deep spirituality 
are fused into one in this journal of a 
Sister of Charity written between 1872 
and 1892. Sister Blandina deserves to 
be ranked as one of the greatest and 
most courageous women in American 
history. 

Bruce $3 


Tue Glory OF THY PEOPLE 
By Father M. Raphael Simon 

The spiritual pilgrimage of a Jew- 
ish doctor and psychiatrist who discov- 
ered the spiritual Israel of the Church 
and now as a Trappist writes: “To fall 
in love with God is the greatest of all 
romances, to find Him, the greatest 
human achievement.” 

Macmillan $2 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST 
By Dietrich von Hildebrand 

A magnificent treatise by a dis- 
tinguished philosopher on the pursuit 
of spiritual perfection through humil- 
ity, recollection, confidences in God, 
patience and meekness. In substance, 
profundity and spiritual depth, this 
ranks as a major contribution to the 
only important question of the trans- 
formation of the soul in Christ and 
through Him. 

Longmans, Green $4 


Saint PETER THE APOSTLE 
By William Thomas Walsh 

A moving biography of the most 
humanly weak and divinely strong of 
all the Apostles. In a world only too 
ready to embrace totalitarian authority 
this story of keys swinging from the 
cincture of a Rock opens the door to 
that Divine Authority wherein the 
Truth makes us free. 

Macmillan $3.50 
Younc Mr. NEwMAN 
By Maisie Ward 

The long gap in Newman’s life to 
the age of forty is here filled in by the 
powerful author of the life of Chester- 
ton. The development of the child into 
a man, as well as the flowering of a 
great mind, is here shown with charm 
enough to be an inspiring portrait in 
words. 


Sheed & Ward $4.50 





Books 











Mustard seed’s growth 





A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 





By Rev. Philip Hughes. Macmillan. 
294p. $3.50 


The Church, as Christ predicted, has 
grown from a tiny mustard-seed into a 
mighty tree whose branches cover the 
whole earth. To trace the history of its 
development through nineteen centuries 
and to show how the little group of 





Side Altar: 8x11, Quarto, black sheepskin 


Lea. $45; Sheepskin $48 
Mor. $55; Red Mor. $60 


MISSALE ROMANUM 
A MISSAL FOR EVERY SIZE ALTAR 
Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam Rev. F. X. Lasanee 
Main Altar: 9x12, Large Quarto, red morocco 


Chapel Altar: 7x10, Octavo, red sheepskin . 


Hand Missal 45x7, morocco, gold edge er ane 9.00 (Duay) 
loth, Red Edge, $3.00; 
BREVIARIUM ROMANUM rrertual Concer 
Large Type Size 454x7, 4 vols. Pocket Size 4x6, 4 vols. Ret Dw 
With New Psalter With New Psalter $10.75 


Lea. $36.50; Sheepskin $40 
Morocco $45; Red Morocco $50 


“about an hundred and twenty” be- 
lievers has grown to thrice as many 
millions is no easy task. Even the 
many-volume histories of Mourret- 
Thompson or Fliche-Martin are too 
small to do justice to so vast a theme. 
Obviously, the present slender vol- 
ume is not intended as a substitute for 
such a collective work as Fliche- 
Martin, or even for the unfinished His- 
tory of the Church, whose first three 
volumes have already won for Fr. 
Hughes an outstanding position among 
the Catholic historians of our day. In 
the words of its author, 
the book simply offers itself as an 
introduction of the most elementary 
kind that will relate, as parts of 


M@ BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc.-U.S.A. Liturgical Editions 






LirurcicaL Books 
Missal ———— 
<a 
Imitation Leather. $4.50 
RITUALS 
Rituale Romanum 


Sick Call yng 


Vest Pocket 
Imit. Leather, $1.75; 
Leather, $2.75 


For RELIGIOUS 
Catechism of the Vows. 


1.75 
Rev. P. Cotel, 8.J. 
Meditations for 
Everyday $10.00 





- $55.00 
40.00 | SACRED SCRIPTURE 
20.00 The Holy Bible 


Epistles and Gospels 
Sermon Edition with 


SEASONAL BREVIARIES 
WITH NEW PSALTER 
3 Volumes—Pocket Size—4x6 Inches 
Holy Week—Pentecost and Corpus Christi—Nativity and Epiphany 
Convenient, handy size volumes to facilitate the saying of the Divine 
Office during the particular seasons. The text arrangement reduces refer- 
ences to a minimum. Legible type, non-transparent India paper. 
Imitation Leather, yellow edge, $4.50 per volume; $13.50 per set. 
Leather, gold edge, $6.00 per volume; $18.00 per set. 


THE BREVIARY IN ENGLISH 
WITH NEW PSALTER THROUGHOUT THE TEXT 
4 Volumes, 12 Mo—4x7 Inches 

The first American edition of the Roman Breviary in English. Set in 
large, bold type, arranged by American Liturgists. Sunday and Ferial 
Prayers are given in full for each day. The short Lesson for the Ferial 
Offices and Proper and Common of Saints are given each day. All 
references are reduced to a minimum. 





Imitation Leather, round corners, red edges, $35.00 the set. 


Outlines 
Imit. Lea., $3.75; 
Leather, $5.00 


CATECHETICS 
Aims and Methods in 
Teaching Religion, $4.50 

Rev. J. K. Sharp 

I Teach Catechism 
(3 Vels.) 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. 

. A. Schumacher 
Vol. I, $3.75; Vol II, 
$8.75; Vol. III, $2.25 
Systematic Teaching 
of Religion (2 Vols.) 

Rev. A. N. Fuerst 

Vol. 1, $4.50; 

Vol. II, $6.00 

For CHILpREN 


Little Lives of the 
i $1.75 


Pictorial Lives of the 
Saints, $2.50 
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Filmstrips for the 
LENTEN season... 





“The STATIONS of the CROSS” 


The story of the Passion of Christ to- 
gether with step-by-step frames show- 
ing the APPLICATION of His Supreme 
example in terms of today’s living. 
For children. $5.00. 


plus 


“THE WAY of the CROSS” 


General devotional filmstrip for all ages. $4.00 
Both 35mm filmstrips $8 
in full colors for 
Also ... in full color 


& HAIL MARY rR Rosary Meditations 
69 frame strip film plus 4—I2 inch 
record album .......... $15 

® The Seven Sacraments. . $5 

@ The Altar Boy.......... $10 

@ Holy Sacrifice of the Mass $15 

@ The Wonder Worker 
TN) aS eu es See $15 

@ The Story of Fatima 
Ss 1 Ser $20 


®@ Saints & Sanctity (A-V). $12.50 
Send Order to Our Distributor in Your 
Diocese or: 


Catholic Visual Education, Inc. 
15 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
STUDIOS AT 149 BLEECKER ST., NEW 


0 Y. 
- DISTRIBUTORS SOLICITED - 


































HIGH ROAD 


IN TARTARY 


by Abbe Huc 
Edited by Julie Bedier 


The thrilling account of 
Abbe Huc’s celebrated 
journey to the capital of 
Tibet over a century ago. 
A beautiful new edition of 
this old classic, with end- 
paper maps and superb 
illustrations. 


$2.75 at all bookstores 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 





an organic whole, “the main events 
which directed the course of the 
current or were regarded as spe- 
cially symbolic of each passing 
age,” and that will roughly esti- 
mate the effect on the general de- 
velopment of the chief of the many 
great personalities with which the 
history of the Church has been 
enriched. 


Fr. Hughes has achieved his purpose 
admirably. In eleven brief and emi- 
nently readable chapters he unfolds the 
dramatic story of the Church from its 
foundation by Christ to the year 1946. 
His book is no mere catalog of names 
and dates, but a fascinating pageant 
which highlights the leading events and 
movements and personalities that have 
shaped or been shaped by the life of 
the Church. 

There are, it is true, several excellent 
one-volume histories of the Church 
available in English. By reason of their 
textbook format, some of them un- 
doubtedly retain certain advantages 
over the present work, at least for 
classroom use; but I know of none that 
surpasses it as a general introduction 
to the remarkable story of the Church 
for the average Catholic or non-Catholic 
reader. 

In any such work of condensation, 
of course, certain defects are inevitable. 
Some phases of the Church’s life must 
necessarily be treated inadequately. 
The constant effort for brevity, as 
Horace told us long ago, must oc- 
casionally lead to obscurity. The evi- 
dence for certain debatable positions 
adopted by the author cannot be 
treated as fully as he would like. Even 
in the present volume it would be pos- 
sible to point out occasional defects of 
this kind, but on the whole it is re- 
markably free from them. The book 
certainly deserves to become what Fr. 
Hughes has called it, A Popular His- 
tory of the Catholic Church. It will be 
a valuable addition to any Catholic 
library. Joun J. Heaty, S.J. 


Foredoomed Redmen 





THE GREAT BETRAYAL 





By Dorothy Gardiner. Doubleday. 305p. 
$3 


In a gray dawn of late November, 
1864 a body of volunteers known as 
the First Colorado Cavalry swept down 
on the peaceful lodges of Black Kettle 
at Sand Creek and massacred every 
brave, squaw and papoose who could 
not escape. This heroic exploit, engi- 
neered by John M. Chivington, is one 
of the many infamous incidents in the 
history of the relations of American 
pioneers with the foredoomed aborigi- 
nals. Whether or not this ruthless 
slaughter resulted from the personal 
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ambitions of “Colonel” Chivington, or 
was designed to provoke just enough 
trouble to prevent the Colorado Volun. 
teers from being ordered into the rea] 
shooting that was then nearing its 
climax back East, are questions that 
have been the subject of endless dis. 
pute ever since the fact. 

The Great Betrayal tells the story of 
Sand Creek with great narrative skill, 
more than adequate characterization 
and praiseworthy historical accuracy. 
Miss Gardiner’s previous experience jn 
writing murder mysteries has been of 
great help in maintaining suspense; her 
present story has all the virtues of a 
good thriller but few of the average 
thrillers’ defects of superficial motiva- 
tion and slipshod character-drawing. 

Though I cannot say too much in 
praise of the mere mechanics of this 
book, it would be poor tribute were | 
to leave it at that. The author’s sympa. 
thies are engaged for the Indians, as 
must be the sympathies of any latter. 
day writer with a sense of justice, 
Whether any of us would have been 
able to display a magnanimity equal 
to that of Kit Carson, Jim Bridger or 
any of the other contemporary friends 
of the Indian, had we been living at 
that time, is hard to say. However, even 
Colonel Chivington’s best friends could 
find no other apology for his actions 
than expediency. Black Kettle may have 
needed a bath, and he may have been 
somwhat crude in his manners, but he 
was an honorable human being, which 
is more than can be said for the man 
who destroyed him. 

The Great Betrayal is one of the 
finest historical novels to come along 
for some time. Vircinta A. Hopkins 


Based on belief 





19 STORIES 





By Graham Greene. Viking. 247p. $2.75 


Most readers can remember the happy 
days when the name “Edward J. 
O’Brien” or “Harry Hansen” on the 
back of a volume meant an evening of 
superior entertainment. You could pre- 
pare yourself for a session with crafts- 
men who plied their trade with relish 
and with skill. Not great littérateurs, 
perhaps, Steve Benét, Morley Callag: 
han, Wilbur Daniel Steele, but surely 
story tellers in the best literary tradi- 
tion, weavers of fancy about men and 
women so real that they might have 
been real. 

We are enlightened now. We know 
that most story situations and incidents 
are contrived, that nothing really ex- 
citing happens to people and, above all, 
nothing so neat that it can be worked 
out according to the old formula: 
characters, setting, tensions, resolution 
of tensions. Now we just take slices out 
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Recommended by 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
for Lenten Reading 


THE Seven 
Miracles 


of Gubbio 


AND THE EIGHTH 
A Parable 
by Raymond Leopold Bruckberger 


Illustrated by Peter Lauck 
“A simple allegory derived from 
Fo aie of a miracle by St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi... . Wholly charming, 
the legend becomes heady with dis- 
tilled wisdom when contemplated 
in its stated and implied philosophy 
_, . has the added enchantment of 
being printed with an artistic qual- 
ity that matches its superb con- 
tents.’—Boston Globe 
With nine full-page illustrations. 
$1.50 at all bookstores. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Ce., N. Y. 18 











For authentic and thrilling 
revelations of the secret war 
against atheism now raging 
in Eastern Europe read 


__..Ggod’s__ 
Underground 


by FATHER GEORGE 
as told to Gretta Palmer 


© The heroic Yugoslavian priest 
who signs himself “Father George” 
here tells his amazing, adventurous 
personal story of the way the 
ancient faiths are kept alive and 
spreading in the dictator dominated 
countries of Europe—especially the 
Soviet Union. 


® “I know that this Spiritual 
Odyssey behind the Iron Curtain 
is authentic. . . . It is about the 
Russian people that he writes, and 
he writes hopefully.,—MONSIC.- 
NOR FULTON J. SHEEN. 


at all bookstores @ $3.00 


Appleton - Century - Crofts 
NEW YORK 














of life, letting the knife fall twice at 
intervals considered decent by the pub- 
lishing trade (one speaks of length). 
Hollow men exchange laconic, sharp. 
brittle, sterile words with hollow 
women. They take their pleasure or are 
frustrated in it, conclude that it is a 
hell of a life in either case, and then 
the story is over. Occasionally a West- 
er, an Alexander Botts, a tragedy of 
rural boyhood may be thrown in, just 
to ensure the family trade. 

Mr. Greene is different. Mr. Greene 
writes stories that stick, the kind that 
MacKinlay Kantor has turned out on 
occasion, Benét often, Poe and de 
Maupassant almost every time they 
tried. Call them tales, contes, what you 
will. His characters are as modern as 
the next man’s: his murderers creepier, 
his trulls seamier, his city dwellers 
hollower than the average run. There 
is power even in his stories of corrup- 
tion and despair—and you have to be- 
lieve in something to turn a trick like 
that. The familiar Greene gallery is in 
these nineteen pieces which he calls 
“by-products of a novelist’s career”: 
tense gunmen, artful swindlers and 
colonial servants, once human, whose 
brows glisten perpetually as friendly 
rats dance a tattoo on their tinned 
food. The new note for those familiar 
only with his novels and “entertain- 
ments” may be Greene’s insight into 
the tragedy of introspective childhood. 
In “The End of the Party” he deals 
with its terrors; the opening story, 
“The Basement Room,” vindicates the 
choice of the mill-stone for the scanda- 
lizers of the young. The most recently 
written and spiritually mature tale, 
“The Hint of an Explanation,” shows 
Satan, the eternal loser, weeping bit- 
terly at the moment that victory eludes 
his grasp. In “A Drive in the Country” 
the depression of the ’thirties is made 
real again, as a man is seen destroying 
himself, dead of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, “a thud like a gloved hand strik- 
ing a door and no cry at all.” There 
are a few turkeys in the lot, between 
strained whimsy and high coincidence; 
but, after all, this is author’s choice. 
And Mr. Greene has much to choose 
from. Grorrrey A. STEVENS 





CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE 


By Elizabeth Charlotte Webster. Har- 
court, Brace. 248p. $2.75 


Though this book has been but recently 
published in America, it was previously 
published in South Africa, and with 
great success, according to the blurb. 
The author died two weeks after being 
awarded a literary prize. 

Sybil, whose story this is, entered an 
Anglican convent as a novice in South 
Africa and alarmed the sisters by her 
disturbing gifts of reading the minds 
of others and foretelling the future. A 
genuine community problem arose 
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"Read Wisely 
Share Truth" 


Catholic Book Week 
. February 20-26 


JOHN 
ENGLAND 


American 
Christopher 


Dorothy Fremont Grant 


Orator, writer, reformer, this first 
bishop of Charleston wielded power- 
ful influence that reaches today’s 
American Catholic scene. $2.75 


SHEPHERD 
OF THE 
VALLEY 


@ Evelyn 
Voss Wise 





Warm, colorful story of a priest 
among the Mexican “wetbacks” and 
Pioneers in the untamed country of 
the Rio Grande. $2.75 


*“THE MASS 
OF THE FUTURE 


Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


Looking ahead with liturgical eyes 
to the Mass as it could be—adapted 
to modern needs for fuller laity 
Participation. $4.00 


TWENTY CENTURIES 
OF CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MUSIC 


Erwin Esser Nemmers 


A complete historical survey from 
the first era of Christianity to the 


early twentieth century. Well-docu- 
$4.00 


mented. 


* EXILE 
ENDS IN GLORY 


Thomas Merton 
Deep understanding of spiritual life 
is revealed in this account of Mother 
Berchmans, Trappistine and mission- 
ary. $3.75 





Now back in stock 








A SURVEY OF 
CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


Stephen J. Brown, S.J., and 
Thomas McDermott 


This 1949 revision brings up to date 
the survey in terms of men, books, 
and movements of literature from 
Apostolic times. 00 


TRAINING 
OF THE WILL 


Johann Lindworsky, S.J. 


Discussing a modern aspect of edu- 
cation—the will, its potentialities, 
limitations, and importance in char- 
acter formation. $2.75 


*Included on Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s 
recommended reading list for Lent. 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


102 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 
MILWAUKEE |, WIS. 
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when she miraculously healed an in- 
curable spastic. But life as a novice is 
not wholly satisfactory to her: she be- 
lieves that all women should bear child- 
ren. She meets a married man, the 
famous author of a lusty novel, and 
bears him a son, who, she prophesies, 
will be a great man and will fulfill her 
purpose in life, the confusion and de- 
struction of the Church. This goal will 
be effected by his invention of a ma- 
chine to make possible intercommunica- 
tion between heaven and earth. Science 
will triumph over religion; there will 
be no further need for the Church. 

Sybil does fairly well on her own in 
fulfilling her mission, since at least 
two sisters leave the convent and two 
clergymen leave the priesthood because 
of her influence. 

The story is revolting in its vulgari- 
ties and indecencies, but it adds to 
these now common objectionable traits 
a pervading blasphemy. The author im- 
plicitly likens Sybil to Our Lady. The 
virgin birth of Christ, though denied, is 
treated as unimportant. The last scene 
pictures three men—two Anglican 


clergymen who are giving up their 
priesthood, and a native servant—bear- 
ing gifts for the infant son of the 
novice—an abominable comparison 
with the visit of the Wise Men. 

In addition to the above, the author 
satirizes as hypocrisy the lives of the 
religious women and priests, and con- 
demns modern civilization’s acceptance 
of birth control (though other forms 
of sin are not included in the con- 
demnation). The man of talent who is 
the father of Sybil’s child is used to 
condemn the weaknesses of our age, 
though he has few saving qualities him- 
self. Honesty and sincerity—even in 
sinning—are the virtues stressed. 

The book is hereby wholeheartedly 
condemned. Hucu SMITH 





THE POWER OF FREEDOM 





By Max Ascoli. Farrar, Straus. 173p. 
$2.75 
The man who has had to struggle for 


freedom appreciates its value more 
keenly than the citizen of a free nation 








VIACK- VIELLER 






.. Candle, craftamee, jor over hall a cau 


For over half a century, we have produced 
church candles for every use and occasion. 
Today, as in all the yesterdays, quality is 
our first consideration. 





Syracuse |, New York 
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like ours who regards it, if he thinks of 
it at all, as a commonplace of everyday 
existence. In his native Italy, Dr. Max 
Ascoli fought for freedom against Mus. 
solini’s tyranny, and eventually took 
refuge in this country, a political exile 
with a profound desire to safeguard the 
democratic heritage. 

Freedom, to Dr. Ascoli, is the proper 
application of the fruits of a man’s 
labor toward the enrichment of his life. 
Thus freedom is a dynamic concept, 
bound up with work, not a static and 
intangible idea. In this intelligent study 
of today’s ideological struggle, Dr. As. 
coli sees freedom and work as the fuels 
which drive civilization forward. 

Freedom gives men the power to 
exert control over their environment, 
In combination with work, it furnishes 
a body of experience which men can 
pool, first to create, and then to ad. 
vance civilized society. Freedom-loving 
men have yet to learn that, of all the 
rights freedom brings, the most impor- 
tant for the general welfare is the 
preservation and cultivation of the in. 
dividual’s right to work. If we deny a 
man the right to work to better him. 
self, to earn his fair share of the good 
life, then we are destroying his right 
to human dignity, and we are denying 
society the benefit of his contribution, 

Both communism, which Dr. Ascoli 
calls “the diligently collected, assidu- 
ously cultivated sum total of our mis- 
takes and failures,” and fascism, which 
he terms “the embodiment of total 
evil,” prevent men from utilizing their 
energies outside the field of their labor. 
The contest for man’s future is between 
democracy and communism since the 
defeat of fascism. Dr. Ascoli asserts 
that we now know that we cannot af- 
ford to tolerate fascism, the wrecker’s 
answer to the dark evil of communism, 
because the cure would rot the fabric 
of society quite as much as the illness. 

Both concepts by-pass the honest 
weapons of democracy and create herd 
states. It is an alarmingly vicious cir- 
cle, as Dr. Ascoli writes; for the great- 
est danger from communism is that 
some political leaders may resurrect 
fascism to offset it. If communism, as 
Dr. Ascoli declares, eliminates the “ac- 
cumulation of experience, growth of 
personality [and] reinvestment of 
work,” then fascism, in the name of 
false democracy, forges chains which 
bind workers to their jobs and deny 
them freedom and privacy. 

Modern industrialism, given to the 
world by the people who were closest 
to freedom, is yet the spawning-ground 
of fascism and communism. Fascism is 
done with, for the moment. If democ- 
racy is to emerge victorious from its 
struggle with communism, Dr. Ascoli 
believes that it must so shape indus 
trialism that men who have never 
known the joys of leisure are released 
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SURE CURES 
FOR COMPLACENCY 


& Growth or Decline, Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard’s classic; will dis- 
turb every reader with its clear pic- 
ture of contemporary chaos and its 
demand for audacious Christians. $1.25 


@P. aradoxes, Henri de Lubac’s es- 
says; “Anyone who has ever clenched 
his fists in silence will pore over 
these with eagerness and delight.” 
Orate Fratres. $.50 


@ Young Christian Farmer, 
Eugene Geissler’s practical compila- 
tion of actual programs followed by 
rural Catholic Action groups. $50 


at Your Bookstore 
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A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
diamonds, broken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
FREE shinvint SWE'S 


Dept. A, Holand Bldg., St. Louis, Me. 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
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Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
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from economic bondage and given time 
to mold their own futures. If modern 
industrialism can be properly managed 
by democracy to protect mankind from 
its latent evils, then its benefits can 
radiate to all. Under those circum- 
stances, Dr. Ascoli believes that we 
need not fear that communism will con- 
quer in the long run. 
LeonarD J. SCHWEITZER 





SAMUEL BUTLER 


By G. D. H. Cole (The English Novel- 
ists). Alen Swallow. 118p. $2 








HENRY FIELDING 





By Elizabeth Jenkins. (The English 
Novelists). Alan Swallow. 102p. $2 


The name of this new series of studies, 
launched in England in the spring of 
1948, immediately invites comparison 
with the English Men of Letters series. 
The candid reader will be forced to 
the nostalgic conclusion that the frenzy 
of twentieth-century politics and eco- 
nomics is leaving its imprint upon lit- 
terae humaniores. It is not merely that 
the physical impact of these books is 
more modest; the quality of the schol- 
arship and of the criticism likewise 
seems slighter. Thus we would appear 
to be already withdrawing toward the 
new barbarism. 

Nevertheless, an American publisher 
is to be congratulated on his courage 
in bringing out these books in this 
country. A melancholy observation up- 
on the status of the humanities in our 
time does not preclude a tribute to a 
not negligible effort to redress an un- 
happy situation. 

G. D. H. Cole’s Samuel Butler is in 
many ways admirable. It is based upon 
a great deal of intimate knowledge of 
the eccentric author of The Way of All 
Flesh, of Erewhon and of Erewhon Re- 
visited and of other less familiar works 
which, like these, reflect the turmoil 
that lay beneath the Victorian placidity. 
And it is written with a sprightlinese 
which makes the reading, for the most 
part, a pleasure despite an occasional 
lapse from dignity, such as: “If his 
wife humors him and believes in him 
to the nth, perhaps his children are all 
the more likely to get it in the neck 
when he is feeling the strain.” How- 
ever, its general tone is not one of 
judicious detachment. Indeed, the 
author is a partisan whose sympathies 
are undisguisedly with Butler in the 
latter’s rather sophomoric onslaught on 
the family, the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the Anglican Church and the ma- 
chine age. On the other hand, Mr. Cole 
clearly lacks a sense of personal rever- 
ence for Butler even while sympathiz- 
ing with his rebellious inclinations. The 
reader leaves the book feeling that he 
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MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 

ev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
rosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. rite for 

Catalogue. .Irish Industries Depot, Ince., 

876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


DIOCESAN PRIEST building four room 
school. Bishop has given seven thousand to 
start. Outside help urgently needed. Rev. 
John Steele, Haney, British Columbia, Canada. 


10,000 TITLES ON MARY. Get the 1949 
Booklist of the Marian Library. $1.50 post- 
paid. Write Marian Library, University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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has been present at a rather smug 
judging of both a man and an age and, 
while the reviewer is not a great ad- 
mirer of either, both Samuel Butler and 
the Victorian age deserve more con- 
sideration. 

Elizabeth Jenkins’ Henry Fielding, 
too, is gracefully and vividly written. 
Within brief compass it supplies either 
an adequate introduction to, or an easy 
review of, the main features of the work 
of the great eighteenth-century novel- 
ist. On one point, however, a demurrer 
must be entered. Much can legitimately 
be said for Fielding the moralist—if by 
moralist be meant portrayer of eigh- 
teenth-century mores. But when Miss 
Jenkins writes that “the question of 


immorality as applied to either Field- 
ing or Richardson is at best irrelevant. 
. ” others than disciples of Mrs. 
Grundy will dissent. Actually, on more 
than one page Miss Jenkins contradicts 
her own dictum. 
MicHaeEt F. MoLonery 





SCOTT-KING’S MODERN EUROPE 





By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 89p. 
$2 


Bellorius was the cause of it all. If mid- 
dle-aged, dim, scholarly Scott-King, for 
twenty-one years classical teacher at an 
English school, had never run across 
that obscure late Latin poet and trans- 
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ing antidote to anxiety. 
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A TREAT FOR YOUR MIND 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. $2.75 


The same sparkle and sprightliness, the same sound spirituality 
that mark Most Worthy of All Praise and Those Terrible Teens 
shine in these new conferences for Priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters: a string of major and minor themes—the joy of work, 
the pain of criticism, the question of vows, the bugbear of 
pride, the honesty of motives, the torment of trifles. An arrest- 


By Hilaire Belloc $1.50 


The vivid pageant of the life of a great heroine, a great soldier, 
and a great saint, told in singing prose which has the true 
flavor of old French minstrelsy. 


TO HEAVEN THROUGH A WINDOW 
By John Carr, C.SS.R. $3.50 


The first full-length biography in English of St. Gerard Majella, 
wonder-working Redemptorist brother, whose influence is as 
strong today as it was in eighteenth-century Italy. 


By Very Rev. Leo J. Walter, O.Carm. 


Reflections for priests and religious on the inspiring signifi- 
cance of the phrase, “another Christ,” its demands and its 
rewards in everyday community and parish life. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL 
SYSTEM By Charles G. Fenwick $1.50 


The background of Latin-American relations, with special ref- 
erence to the recent Conferences, by a Director of the Pan 
American Union. A Holy Cross College Press Book. 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY, INC. 
23 Beekman Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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lated his dreary epic into Spenserian 
verse, he would never have been invited 
to the celebrations in honor of the bard, 
But he had and was, and since the 
celebration took place in the totalj. 
tarian state of Neutralia, the loyal and 
learned Britisher found himself in g 
nightmare of communist intrigue. 

This is about all the book has to say 
outright. It’s a very slim little tale but, 
of course, as always with Waugh, there 
is much more here than the little tale. 
It is a scathing blast against all the 
foolish, terrible restraints on human 
liberty that make today’s world horrible, 

The sparkle of The Loved One is not 
quite so brilliant here, and I fear that 
Waugh’s friends are going to be disap. 
pointed with this modern parable. But 
there are still the incisive phrase, the 
turn of wry humor, the underlying in. 
dignation against things that decent 
people ought to get mad at—all these 
are the real Waugh. 

But really, E. W., we are still looking 
for what we know you can do—some. 
thing of the stature of Brideshead Re. 
visited again. Miniatures can be very 
good, but we would prefer a master. 
piece. Harotp C. GarpIner 


The Word 


“KIDS,” I ASKED, “DO YOU KNOW 
the Ten Commandments?” 

They looked at me as they do when 
they are sure I am joking outrageously. 

Joe rolled his eyes. “We'd better 
know them!” 

“We do, Daddy,” said Betty, being 
kind. 

“I wish you’d outgrow them,” I said. 

They jerked to attention, waiting for 
me to smile the statement away. When 
I didn’t, they looked at each other, 
grinning and shrugging. 

“T mean it,” I told them. 

Puzzled frowns appeared on their 
foreheads. 

“Betty,” I asked, “what would you 
think of Joe if I had to make a rule that 
he was not to hit his baby sister with 
a ball bat?” 

Betty turned austere eyes on Joe. 
“I’d think he didn’t love Baby,” she 
answered. 

“And Joe,” I inquired, “what would 
you think of Betty if I had to make a 
law to stop her from insulting her 
mother?” 

Joe shrugged. “Same thing,” he re- 
plied. “I’d say she didn’t love Mommy.” 

I spoke slowly. “Then what do you 
think about all of us, when God has to 
make commandments that we mustn't 
insult Him, or hurt one another?” 

“I see what you mean,” said Joe. 

“So do I,” said Betty. 


“Tell me,” I invited. 
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Betty spoke first. “If we really loved 
God, we’d never dream of doing any- 

ing wrong.” 
ys stan to Joe. “What else?” 

He spread out his hands. “Same 
thing. If we loved one another, we'd 
never think of hurting anybody.” 

I waited, but they were silent. “Some- 
thing else. When we love somebody, is 
that the end of it?” 

They considered. I gave them an- 
other hint: “Mother loves you. Is that 
the end of it?” 

Betty broke into swift speech. “Oh, 
no! She’s always doing something for 
Ss. 
: “So are you, Dad,” said Joe, loyal to 
his sex. 

I pretended not to hear him. “When 
you love God the way Mother loves 
you, and the way you love Baby—what 
then?” 

Joe’s voice was matter-of-fact. “Then 
you're too busy doing good to do any- 
thing bad.” 

“Yes,” I said. “And when you love 
God, you love His commandments, be- 
cause they’re part of His goodness. You 
keep them not because you must, or 
een because you should, but because 
you want to keep them more than you 
want anything else. Then they’re not 
really commandments any more, be- 
cause we don’t have to be told to do 
what we most love doing.” 

I took the two little chins in my 
hands. “Kids, there are no command- 
ments in heaven. It’s all love there. But 
you don’t have to wait. You can have 
the beginning of heaven on this earth 
if you love and serve God with every- 
thing that’s in you. Do that, and you'll 
be the happiest people in the world. 
You'll be in love with everything. You'll 
feel like hugging the whole earth and 
all the stars because God made them. 
Just try it and see.” 

I shooed them back to their home- 
work, and sat reading again from the 
epistle for Quinquagesima Sunday, 
where love is expressed in the word 
charity: “Charity is patient, is kind. . . 
thinks no evil never falls 
away... .” JosepH A. BrEIc 





| Theatre 





RICHARD III. Mr. Shakespeare, it 
seems superfluous to mention, was not 
in his finest fettle for writing when he 
was sweating over this drama of blood 
and treachery. The play is barren of 
the tragic dignity of the author’s better 
chronicles, and lacks the excitement of 
good melodrama. Richard III, a man 
without a conscience, sweeps through 
his world like a pestilence too mys- 
terious in origin and nature for human 
intelligence to cope with. The contest 


is so one-sided as to be uninteresting. 

Some of Shakespeare’s inferior plays 
are saved from mediocrity by mag- 
nificent dialog, the surge and rhythm 
of prodigal poetry. Richard III is 
deficient in that respect too. There are 
no flights of eloquence in the play 
comparable with, “For God’s sake, let 
us sit upon the ground and tell sad 
stories of the death of kings,” in 
Richard II, or the drowsy lines in the 
Henry IV speech, “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears the crown.” While only 
the author’s second-best poetry appears 
in Richard III, it is good poetry, never- 
theless, and there are several juicy 
acting roles in the play. 


Richard Whorf, who is starred in the 
title role and who also designed the 
sets and costumes, makes the hunch- 
back king persuasively malevolent and 
vigorous. Philip Bourneuf, as Bucking- 
ham; Grace Coppin, as Queen Mar- 
garet; Polly Rowles, as Queen Eliza- 
beth; and Frances Reid as Anne, per- 
form as if they were protégés of Bur- 
bage hoping for casting in The Globe. 
Richard Barr directed and Herman 
Levin is the producer. The production 
at The Booth, by grace of competent ~ 
acting, is a play you want to see. 


MY NAME IS AQUILON, a play by 
Philip Barry, adapted from the French 





New Kenedy Publications 
Crucified With Christ 


by REV. HERBERT GEORGE KRAMER, S.M. 


From a wide experience as confessor and spiritual director in the Society of Mary, 
Father Kramer has written of the Catholic attitude towards suffering. His method 
is to present to the reader the life stories of eight persons, four of them saints, 
who through their sufferings united themselves more closely to the Suffering 
Christ, the Head of the Mystical Body. The concise treatment and fresh style 
of the author, together with the inspiration to be gained from acquaintance with 
these Christ-like souls, make this work excellent spiritual reading. $2.75 


Interpreting 


the Sunday Mass 
by REV. WILLIAM R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


Here is a book on the Mass that is simple, concise and yet remarkably full of 
information. Having the laity in mind, Father Bonniwell is concerned chiefly with 
the Sunday Mass—how to interpret its Proper or variable parts. Persons who 
use the Missal, and all who are eager to live the mind of the Church, will find 
this book an immense help towards approaching the Proper of the Mass with 
intelligence and confidence. $2.25 


At all Catholic bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 








Special Lenten Stationery 


24 sheets and envelopes, fine quality boxed paper, with 
Lenten symbol and quotation lettered in pur- 
ple. $1.00 at most Catholic Book Stores and 

iy) Chuch Good Houses, or 


1) order directly from: 


Berliner & Lanigan, Nevada City, Calif. 
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The story of a 
summer holiday... 
a light tale by 
the author of 
THE LOVED ONE 


SCOTT- 
KING'S 
MODERN 
EUROPE 


a novel by 


The story of Scott-King, a 
middle-aged English school- 
master who is plunged into 
the nightmare of totalita- 
rian hospitality and into the 
turbulent life of Modern 
Europe. “Concise, witty, 
making its points with ham- 
mer blows.” — The London 
Times Literary Supplement. 


At all bookstores $2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN 


& COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Pe 


WANTED 


APARTMENT 
OR HOUSE 
FOR 
Catholic Publishing house exec- 
utive, decorated war veteran 
with two tiny daughters. 


Desperately in need of 4 or 5 
room dwelling within 60 minutes 


of mid-town Manhattan(N.Y.C.) 
Very close to eviction 
FINEST REFERENCES 
Please write Box 711, 
= America Press, 70 E. 45th St. 
= New York 17, New York 
TTL he 
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of Jean Pierre Aumont, is a Theatre 
Guild production at The Lyceum. Rob- 
ert B. Sinclair directed and Stewart 
Chaney designed the sets. The author is 
also starred in the leading role, along 
with Lili Palmer. The story runs some- 
thing like this: a respectable and re- 
spected Paris business man hires a 
personable adventurer for confidential 
service, which happens to be dealing in 
black-market gold. The young man, it 
is quickly apparent, has a smooth line 
of conversation, and within a week his 
employer’s wife, daughter, secretary 
and maid are in love with him. 

The theory that women are irre- 
sistibly attracted to a man with a slip- 
pery tongue, a teller of tall tales, seems 
to be widely accepted among play- 
wrights. It was the theme Synge de- 
veloped in The Playboy of the Western 
World. My personal experience, which 
ought to count for something, is that 
women are no more susceptible than 
men to glamorous rogues who boast of 
imaginary derring-do. It is astonish- 
ing how quickly a colorful liar can 
become a colorful bore, and I have 
never heard that women are immune 
to boredom. The comedy is skilfully 
performed by Mr. Aumont and a trio 
of dependable American actors—Miss 
Palmer, Arlene Francis and Lawrence 
Fletcher. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Films 


THE BRIBE. If real-life Federal agents 
were as susceptible to corruption as is 
Robert Taylor in this picture, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover and the heads of other 
law-enforcement bureaus would really 
have something to worry about. Mr. 
Taylor, assigned to track down a gang 
which has been manipulating war- 
surplus materials to the financial dis- 
advantage of Uncle Sam, promptly 
falls in love with the chief female 
suspect (Ava Gardner) and is very 
nearly bribed into allowing the crooks 
to escape in return for the lady’s safe- 
ty. Outside circumstances rather than 
his conscience save him from dere- 
liction of duty. At the crucial moment 
Miss Gardner slips him some knock-out 
drops, which understandably causes 
him to think he has been played for a 
sucker. However, in the course of pur- 
suing his quarry with renewed resolu- 
tion, he discovers that the girl was act- 
ing from the noblest of motives—to 
save her unloved husband (John 
Hodiak) who drinks and has a newly 
discovered heart condition—from a jail 
sentence which would surely kill him. 
Naturally after this, in the interests of 
a happy ending, Mr. Hodiak does not 
live to get to jail. The locale is a fiesta- 
siesta port in Central America which 
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allows for some incidental excitement 
in the way of marlin fishing, a tropical 
storm and a climactic chase through a 
display of fireworks. Scenic advantages 
aside, it is seriously hampered as g 
setting for the hero’s detective work 
by the illogic of sending him there jp 
the first place when, according to the 
film’s original premises, the source of 
the swindle and its most productive 
field of investigation lay back in the 
States. In addition to this, the villains 
of the piece (Vincent Price, Charles 
Laughton) are only superficially char. 
acterized, and seem too hopelessly jn. 
efficient to lend much interest to the 
manhunt. The only alternate conclusion 
is that the mechanical dilemmas of the 
two unprincipled central characters are 
intended to be taken seriously as the 
ingredients of a problem drama. Adults 
should find the picture hard to accept 
on any terms. (MGM) 


WHISPERING SMITH. This Westem 
finds Alan Ladd donning chaps and 
spurs for the first time to play the title 
role—a railroad cop who subscribes to 
Teddy Roosevelt’s philosophy of speak- 
ing softly and carrying a big stick, or, 
in this case, a pair of six-shooters. With 
his customary dispatch he applies him- 
self to the task of eliminating an assort- 
ment of train bandits. Chief among 
them is his erstwhile best friend (Rob- 
ert Preston), who starts his career of 
crime tamely enough by deing a little 
private looting in his capacity as boss 
of the railway salvage crew, but goes 
downhill fast when he allies himself 
with a gang of murdering scoundrels 
who engineer their own wrecks. Ladd 
is reluctant to hunt down his old pal— 
commendably so, considering the addi- 
tional circumstance that he is in love 
with the other man’s wife (Brenda 
Marshall)—but eventually the two 
shoot it out with the foregone result. 
Attractively packaged in Technicolor, 
and a large-scale production, this is a 
fast-moving, inoffensive horse opera for 
family action fans. (Paramount) 


CAUGHT. For his first American screen 
role James Mason has unaccountably 
chosen to play second fiddle (except in 
the matter of billing) to a_ sadistic 
millionaire (Robert Ryan) and an ex- 
ceptionally empty-headed girl with no 
money at all (Barbara Bel Geddes). 
The story is concerned with an un- 
instructed waitress whose goal in life 
was a mink coat, until she learned 
through marriage to a megalomaniac 
tycoon and through later contact with 
an idealistic slum doctor (Mr. Mason) 
the relative unimportance of money. 
It resembles a pulp-magazine “con- 
fession” story in that its heroine is the 
passive center of extraordinary hap- 
penings which she had no hand in 
shaping, and also in that its moral 
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gandards are tainted despite a com- 
mendable theme. What measure of in- 
terest it has derives from the more 
than competent performances of its 
jeading players. (Enterprise-MGM) 
Mora WALSH 











E Parade 


IF SHAKESPEARE WERE LIVING 
today... - 


(ScenE: Shakespeare’s study. His 
secretary answers the telephone.) 

Voice (on phone): This is the Daily 
Globe. Is this Mr. Shakespeare? 
Secretary: No, he is taking his daily 
walk now. May I help you? 

Reporter: We would like to learn Mr. 
Shakespeare’s reaction to the Cardinal 
Mindszenty trial. 

Secretary: I can tell you, sir he was 
outraged by it. He cried out: “Hence, 
horrible shadow! Unreal mockery, 
hence! Is this a hideous dream, or are 
such things taking form and substance 
in the twentieth century?” 

Reporter: He views the Budapest court, 
then, as a kangaroo affair? 

Secretary: Definitely so. He exclaimed: 
“Oh, the cunning livery of hell; oh, 
with what authority and show of truth 
can sin cover itself withal!” 

Reporter: Can you recall other com- 
ments of his? 

Secretary: Well, let me see . . . oh, yes, 
he was quite vehement about the chief 
judge, the fellow who jumped on the 
Stalin bandwagon after riding previous- 
ly on Hitler’s. Mr. Shakespeare said: 
“0 so-called judge! O base Hungarian 
wight! Thou ever strong on the stronger 
side. In the courtroom thou wearest a 
lion’s hide; doff it for shame and hang 
a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs.” 
Reporter:. Does he think the Reds 
drugged the Cardinal? 

Secretary: He does. He referred to the 
drug as the insane root that takes the 
reason prisoner. . . . Just a second. 
... Here he comes. Mr. Shakespeare, a 
Globe reporter is asking about your 
views on the Mindszenty trial. 
Shakespeare (on phone): You may tell 
the Globe I feel confusion now hath 
made his masterpiece. Sacrilege hath 
broke ope the Lord’s anointed temple. 
Through the men of the Kremlin, still 
unwhipp’d of justice, hell itself 
breathes out contagion to this world. 
Reporter: You feel the Kremlin wrote 
the script for the trial? 

Shakespeare: Verily, I do. These men 
of the Kremlin, in their vaulting ambi- 
tion, would circumvent God. What fools 
these mortals be! These men, steeped 
in blood and wading ever deeper, dead 
and tuned to clay, will one day stop a 
hole to keep the wind away. 


Reporter: How long will these tyrants 
continue their blood bath? 
Shakespeare: Ah, I know not. Would I 
could put a tongue in every wound of 
Mindszenty that should move the whole 
world to oust these legates of hell. 
Reporter: How will the trial affect the 
Cardinal’s place in_ history, Mr. 
Shakespeare? 

Shakespeare: Favorably. Sweet are the 
uses of adversity, sir. So heroically hath 
this Mindszenty withstood the forces of 


Satan that history, trumpet-tongued, 
will proclaim his virtues. Wherever the 
bright sun of heaven shall shine, his 
honor and the greatness of his name 
shall be, even amid nations that speak 
in accents now unknown. And what is 
more important, his place in heaven will 
be exalted. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare: I am happy to extend my 
tribute te this great man. (They hang 
up.) Joun A. ToOMEY 


50 years or so 
a truly great 


e ‘Life of Christ’ appears 


.»- In my opinion 


THE GREATEST 
STORY EVER 


TOLD, 


by FULTON OURSLER, 


$2.95 | 

wherever 

books are 
sold 


DOUBLEDAY 





is one of the 
greatest,” 


—DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
Marble Collegiate Church, N. Y. 
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parishioners. 


“THE ETERNAL GIFT" 
The first and only sound motion picture of 
the solemn High Mass ever made — Nar- 
rator Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 
Running time, 96 — $25.00 
aily. 


“ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI" 
The film is deeply moving in its sincerity, 
following closely the life of St. Francis. 
Running time, 90 minutes.—Rental $25.00 
daily. 


“THE GLORY OF FAITH" 

It is the strongest dramatic feature with a 

basic religious theme to come from the for- 

eign shores in some time. 

Running time, 82 minutes.—Rental $17.50 
daily. 

“THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS"— 

St. Therese of Lisieux 

The only all-English talking picture on the 

life of this beloved Saint. 

Running time, 75 minutes.—Rental $20.00 
daily. 
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‘“‘Catholic Historical NEWS Events” 


Available in a 2-reel film. Scenes you want to see and show in your schools and te your 
Coronation of Pope Pius XII— Pope Creates Thirty-Two Cardinals — Mother 
Cabrini is Canonized — Pope Creates Saints — Marian Congress — Pope Receives Gifts. 


Running time, 25 minutes.—Rental $7.75 daily. 


810 FILM BUILDING 3 
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“THE MIRACLE OF FAITH" 
Based on the story “Miracles of Lourdes.” 
With English titles. 

Running time, 78 minutes.—Rental $17.50 
daily. 


“THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE" 
As the Miracle of Lourdes is so beautifully 
told in ‘“‘The Song of Bernadette,” so rever- 
ently and beautifully is the Miracle of Tepe- 
yac unfolded in ‘The Virgin of Guadalupe.” 
Running time, 85 — $25.00 

aily. 


“PERFECT SACRIFICE" 
in color now available for outright purchase 
—only $150.00. Running time—24 minutes. 
Every church should own this subject for 
converts and classroom instruction. 
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Write today for our free catalog. 


SUNRAY FILMS, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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Correspondence 








Social security 

Epitor: In reply to Mr. Lynch’s letter 
(Amenica, 2/12) I wish to point out 
that William F. Montavon, Director of 
the Legal Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, stated in 
1940 that a bill at that time introduced 
by the late Senator David I. Walsh to 
extend old-age benefits to employes of 
religious and charitable organizations 
would safeguard the tax-exempt status 
of such agencies by requiring that all 
revenues collected from these agencies 
be paid directly into the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance Trust 
Fund. On March 14, 1940, Senator 
Walsh inserted in the Congressional 
Record a statement that the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference approved 
legislation extending coverage in this 
manner, agreed to the proposal and re- 
quested favorable consideration. 

Unfortunately I cannot share Mr. 
Lynch’s optimism regarding general 
participation under a voluntary plan, 
especially when we consider the great 
number of small institutions involved. 
To what extent will voluntary coverage, 
for example, protect janitors in our 
small schools and hospitals in low- 
income States? It should also be recog- 
nized that some boards and heads of 
religious, charitable and educational 
organizations, even though they de- 
sired to elect coverage for their work- 
ers, would hesitate to do so as it would 
require them to bind their successors 
for five years under the voluntary pro- 
posal of Mr. Lynch. I am more con- 
cerned, however, with institutions re- 
taining coverage under a voluntary plan 
after the five-year period expires, espe- 
cially during periods of recession and 
depression, when protection is needed 
most by the worker or his survivors. In- 
clusion or exclusion of individuals un- 
der the Social Security Act should be 
decided on broad grounds of social 
policy, particularly the needs and 
rights of the employes affected, rather 
than on the willingness of the employer 
concerned to pay the necessary con- 
tributions. 

We must balance the two factors in- 
volved in this issue—the danger of 
affecting the tax-exempt status of non- 
profit institutions and the need and 
right of all lay employes of such in- 
stitutions and their families to the same 
basic protection of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance as other workers. An 
impartial person may reasonably con- 
clude that the extent and urgency of 
need and the basic rights of employes 
involved outweigh the very remote 
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danger of affecting the tax-exempt sta- 
tus. This is especially true with respect 
to proposed legislation for extending 
coverage containing such precautionary 
measures as provided in the Walsh bill, 
referred to above, which. according to 
Mr. Montavon, “would safeguard the 
tax-exempt status of religious and 
charitable organizations.” 
Chicago 44, Il]. Louis F. BucKLey 


[This controversy is now closed. See 
Comment, p.559, this issue-—EbIiToR ] 


For Catholic law schools 


Epitor: Your editorial of January 29, 
1949 on Catholic professional schools 
mentions a problem which needs far 
greater emphasis in Catholic educa- 
tional circles. From my own brief per- 
sonal experience at the law school of 
one large Jesuit university, I have come 
to realize the acute need of a truly 
Catholic education in such schools. 

The greatest need is, of course, for 
professors who can present to the stu- 
dents, together with the technical as- 
pects of our American law, the Catholic 
attitude on the many moral and ethical 
problems which are part and parcel 
of legal study and legal practice. For 
this, a quite thorough knowledge of 
Christian ethics and of moral theology 
(with a special emphasis on domestic 
relations and the law of justice), as 
well as a grasp of Catholic social phi- 
losophy is absolutely essential. 

It is clear that until we have avail- 
able a trained corps of lay Catholics 
who can cope with the problems in- 
volved, the only solution is to have 
Catholic priests actively engaged in 
the work of our Catholic law schools. 
These must be lawyers as well as 
priests; otherwise they will be resented 
by lawyers and law students as laymen 
and intruders in the field of law. They 
must teach Jaw courses, and not merely 
a side-course in ethics or jurisprudence. 
To expect this latter substitute to turn 
out Catholic lawyers deeply imbued 
with Catholic principles is as senseless 
as to expect Sunday schools or “re- 
leased-time” programs to take the place 
of a total Catholic education on the 
lower levels. 

Of the nineteen Catholic law schools 
in the United States, thirteen are Jesuit 
institutions. The Jesuits as a group 
form the largest law-teaching body in 
the United States. The large number 
of graduates of these schools who be- 
come judges and legislators (twenty- 
eight were listed as members of the 
80th Congress) afford these schools a 
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chance of exerting a profound infly. 
ence on the law of this country gg 
passed by its legislators and _ inte. 
preted by its judges. It may be of some 
interest to note that a start has been 
made along this line by two America, 
Jesuit Provinces, those of Chicago ang 
New England, each of which has ag. 
signed two scholastics to study for lay 
degrees. it is to be hoped that others 
conducting law schools will follow their 
example. j.S 28 
Address withheld 


Mr. Acheson’s political 
philosophy 


Epitor: May I thank you for noting 
the guarded form of Dean Acheson’s 
statement: “It is my view that com. 
munism is economically fatal to a free 
society” (Am. 1/29/48)? Why an ex. 
clusive concern for the economic as 
pect? The President, in his Inaugural 
Address, summed up a comparison of 
communism and democracy in these 
terms: “People everywhere are coming 
to realize that what is involved is ma- 
terial well-being, human dignity and 
the right to believe in and worship 
God.” Indeed they are. 

In two formal statements at his first 
press conference on January 26, the 
new Secretary of State said a number 
of things that would bear critical an. 
alysis; and I hope they get it in many 
quarters. Mr. Acheson declares himself 
an exponent of the post-Renaissance 
view of man, society and freedom, as 
opposed to a reactionary view which, 
he asserts, belongs to the period before 
the Renaissance. 

A Christian view of society as a com- 
munity of persons goes back before the 
Renaissance; and it gives rise to a 
Christian view of freedom, a view 
which above all involves man’s right, 
in this present order, to fulfill his ulti- 
mate end, which is to love and obey 
his Creator—‘“to believe in and worship 
God.” 

There is a post-Renaissance theory 
of society as an aggregate of indivi- 
duals each of whom is his own last end. 
This theory generates its view of free- 
dom: everything is licit, except to im 
terfere with the equal liberty of others. 
This is the ideal of secularized liberal- 
ism. I think no one who believes in it 
is likely to quarrel with Mr. Acheson's 
orientation. 

I am uneasy in my mind over an im 
pression which Mr. Acheson produces, 
that in his theory of freedom he is 
simply following the thought of the 
President. The President’s utteranee 
was stamped with an unequivocal pro 
fession of religious principles as 
root of a sound philosophy of freedom. 
Mr. Acheson’s is not. 

Epcar R. — SJ. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 














